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ADJUSTMENTS IN FAMILY ECONOMIC PROBLEMS! 
HOWARD F. BIGELOW 


HAN ANALYZING the economic 
adjustments that -onfront 

homemakers we must recognize 
Sex three classes of families: those 
now dependent upon public aid which must 
be brought back to financial independence 
as soon as possible; the “new rich” of days 
gone by (and some of the old rich, too, for 
that matter), now the new poor, who face a 
complete realignment of their economic and 
social contacts and community obligations 
as a result of heavy losses in wealth and 
income; and, finally, the great majority of 
middle-class families who have been making 
and must continue to make rather perma- 
nent though less spectacular changes in 
their way of living. 

There is nothing unique in the difficulties 
we are facing. Continual adaptation to 
changing conditions is and always has been 
part of the natural way of life. The chief 
difference lies in the larger number of 
variable factors in the present situation and 
the accelerated rate at which change takes 
place. 

We must learn how to watch and make 
proper allowance for a larger number of 
variables. We must learn how to adjust 
more quickly than in the past. However, 
with proper training pointed specifically at 
the development of adaptability, it is 


1 Based on a paper read before the department 
of elementary and secondary schools, American 
Home Economics Association, June 27, 1933. 


entirely possible for the families of today 
and tomorrow to live more effectively under 
rapidly changing conditions than did the 
families of yesterday in the slower tempo of 
the past. It is peculiarly our task as 
teachers so to present and integrate our 
work that we will help our students to 
develop within themselves that capacity 
for continuous adaptation which is the 
basis for successful living. 

And even though conditions in the world 
about us should cease their constant change, 
every family would find itself still faced 
with the necessity for adaptation to chang- 
ing demands. No two years in the life of 
a family bring exactly the same problems; 
no two seasons require just the same ex- 
penditures; no two months bring exactly 
the same bills to the chancellor of the family 
exchequer. 

Families everywhere pass through the 
same round: marriage; the birth, schooling, 
adolescence, maturity, and departure of the 
children; a few quieter years in later middle 
life; old age;and death. Families at differ- 
ent stages in the family life cycle are differ- 
ently affected by the changes in the world 
about them. Every family must analyze 
its own problems in the light of its own pro- 
gression through this inevitable family life 
cycle. That is the first step in the process 
of successful adjustment to changing con- 
ditions. 

The second step involves an analysis of 
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the significant factors in the immediate 
situation with which the family is faced— 
prices, income, unemployment, and the like. 

We are all familiar with the changes that 
take place in the prices of individual com- 
modities from time to time. We are all 
familiar with the seasonal variations in the 
prices of clothing, eggs, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables. In late years we have heard a 
great deal about the price changes that 
occur as we pass from one stage to another 
of the business cycle, upward during 
prosperity, downward during depression, 
and upward again during recovery. We 
have not heard so much about the secular 
price trend, that long-time tendency of 
prices to rise or fall, a tendency which is 
frequently obscured by cyclical and seasonal 
variations. A long-time declining price 
trend simply tends to emphasize the price 
declines and to conceal the price increases. 

In spite of the fact that for thirty years 
or so following every war the long-time 
trend of prices is downward because of the 
necessity of paying our war loans and gradu- 
ally eliminating the inevitable war-time 
inflation, in the immediate future we can 
expect some increase in the price of many 
commodities. Early in 1933 we saw the 
beginning of the gradual rise in prices which 
comes with recovery from a long period of 
depression. 

In recent months, however, the usual 
gradual rise of prices during recovery has 
been interrupted by an extensive govern- 
ment program designed to speed up the 
return of better times. There is a deliber- 
ate attempt on the part of the government 
to restore prices as quickly as possible to 
the 1926 level and to restore farm purchas- 
ing power to 1909 levels. The country has 
gone off the gold standard, and there is 
provision for inflation—controlled inflation 
we are assured, but inflation nevertheless, 
and inflation which will be controlled, if it 
is controlled at all, in the interests of the 
producer or some group of producers rather 


than in the interests of the families of the 
country, the ultimate consumers. 

We are all familiar, too, with the changes 
that take place in our individual and family 
incomes. What are the prospects for in- 
comes in the near future? At the closeof 
1932 preliminary estimates indicated that 
the national income had declined to about 
half of its 1928-1929 levels. In working 
out tentative estimates of present family 
incomes we must remember that there are 
large numbers of families who because of 
unemployment have no incomes at all. 
We must remember that among those 
families who still have incomes it is the 
incomes of families in the upper-income 
groups that decline most during a depres- 
sion. There have been serious reductions, 
of course, in the incomes of individuals and 
families in the lower income groups, from 
salary cuts, reductions in wages, and irregu- 
lar employment. In short, a fifty per cent 
reduction in national income does not 
usually mean a fifty per cent reduction in 
the income of families in the middle eco- 
nomic groups. 

However, when we realize that in 1928 
the average annual earnings of wage workers 
attached to industry and agriculture were 
approximately $1,200, that the average 
salaries of salaried workers were about 
$2,100, that a third of the families in the 
country had less than $1,500 in money 
income, that half of the families of the 
United States had less than $2,000, that 
three-quarters had less than $3,000, that 
only 10 per cent had incomes over $5,000— 
it is hard to believe that people can live as 
well as they seem to on as little as these 
figures indicate that they must. 

We are all familiar with the trend toward 
shorter hours of employment in industry. 
We have been hearing a good deal lately 
about the six-hour day and the five-day 
week and the increased leisure these will 
bring. However, unless the thirty-hour 
week brings with it from forty-four to fifty 
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hours of pre-depression purchasing power, 
families will be forced to do for themselves 
at home many of the things they formerly 
paid for. 

And finally we should by this time have 
heard of the change from a scarcity to a 
surplus economy, or more strictly, perhaps, 
from an economy of actual general scarcity 
to a situation of personal scarcity in the 
face of potential surplus. We have been 
able to pile up a surplus of millions of 
bushels of wheat and thousands of bales of 
cotton. Weare able to turn out more than 
five million automobiles in a single year, 
while the most we have ever bought in a 
year is a little over four millions. We have 
enough shoe factories to make three times 
the number of pairs of shoes that we could 
wear out in any one year. And in the face 
of the existence of this potential produc- 
tive capacity, there are too many families 
without enough to eat, too many people try- 
ing to make the old car do one more year, 
too many children without shoes to wear. 
There are too many workers in need of jobs 
and too many people with long lists of 
commodities they are unable to buy. At 
present each one of us is struggling with the 
problems of living in individual scarcity in 
the face of potential surplus. 

When it has thoroughly analyzed the 
significant factors in the present situation, 
each family must work out for itself a pro- 
gram of specific adjustments that are well 
suited to its individual needs. It should 
begin by deciding what are the essentials 
of good living. It can no longer ask for 
$10 shoes, $40 dresses, $1,000 automobiles, 
$100 a month apartments, or $10,000 homes 
and get what it would have gotten four or 
five years ago. The pecuniary yardstick is 
changing. Since the family must adjust 
its standards to changing price levels, it 
should state these standards in terms of 
quantities and qualities of goods and 
services rather than in terms of prices. 
Since it must work out its new standards 
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with a none too generous money income, it 
must think in terms of quality of living 
rather than in terms of pecuniary outlay. 
The family must place less emphasis on the 
quantities of goods that it owns and more 
upon the quality of services these goods can 
render. It must place less emphasis upon 
the tangible elements in its manner of living 
and more upon the absolutely fundamental 
intangibles of security and leisure and 
self-respect. 

Once it has its objectives clearly in mind 
the family is ready to work out the neces- 
sary detailed adjustments in its spending 
plans. In the first place it must adjust its 
fixed charges to present levels of incomes 
and prices, keeping the long-time trend of 
prices always in mind. These fixed charges 
must be cut sufficiently to provide plenty 
of income for current expenses, for the 
cyclical upswing will necessitate generous 
increases in expenditures for food, clothing, 
fuel, car operation, and the like. Ordinarily 
increases of ten or fifteen per cent would be 
sufficient to cover the cyclical increases in 
most of these prices. This year, however, 
it will be necessary to set up adequate 
reserves against the unpredictable price 
increases that may be caused by inflation 
and by all the rest of the recovery program. 

How should families go about the reduc- 
tion of their fixed charges? Suppose we 
take housing as an example. 

If the family is renting, it can either 
secure a reduction in its rent or it can move 
to less expensive lodgings. If the family 
owns its own home and has it fully paid for, 
the current outlay for taxes and repairs is 
usually not excessive. Any improvements 
or extensive repairs can be postponed for a 
time if necessary. Such a family can 
usually meet its shelter costs. If, how- 
ever, it has suffered such reverses that it 
can no longer afford to run the house it now 
owns, the only alternative is to dispose of 
it and move to another. 

The family that is buying its home on 
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contract or is obligated to pay off a reducing 
mortgage faces a more difficult problem. 
If the house is pretty well paid for, it may 
be possible to refinance the present contract 
or reducing mortgage with a straight mort- 
gage upon which it will be necessary to pay 
only the interest. If not, it may be possible 
to refinance the balance due in such a way 
as to reduce the regular payments upon the 
principal to what the family can now afford 
to pay. It may even be possible to enter 
into an agreement with the present holder 
of the mortgage to postpone for a time any 
payments upon the principal of the loan 
without the added expense of refinancing. 
If, as sometimes happens, the balance due 
upon the house is more than the house is 
now worth, it may be better for the family 
to give up any attempt to complete the 
payment for its present property, even to 
the point of paying something for the 
privilege of being released from the obli- 
gation. 

The one fundamental in refinancing the 
present fixed charges and likewise in taking 
on new long-time obligations is so to reduce 
the fixed charges which the family must 
meet that they will not take more than their 
fair proportion of the present income or 
probable future income. 

Suppose we use the problem of feeding 
the family as an example of the sort of 
adaptation needed in providing adequate 
allowances for current expenditures in the 
face of inflation and the cyclical upswing 
in prices. 

Families everywhere must make much 
more generous allowance for food in their 
budgets for the next year or so. 

Bread sold last winter in our community 
at approximately 3 ounces fora cent. Now 
it sells at 2 ounces foracent. Even if there 


are no further increases, the family must 
add 50 per cent to the allowance for bread- 
stuffs in its food budget. 

Last spring good pasteurized milk was 
selling in many communities for 8 cents a 
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quart and raw milk for 10 cents. Now 
milk has gone up in many of those same 
communities to 10 and 12 cents a quart. 
This means that families with small chil- 
dren are paying 25 per cent more for the 
milk they must use, and milk producers 
insist that another 25 per cent increase is 
imperative if they are to meet the rising 
costs with which they are faced. 

Clearly if such increases in the cost of 
food become general, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they will not, it will be 
necessary to meet some of these increases 
by the use of less expensive food substitutes. 
More and more families will be forced to 
use canned milk instead of fresh milk for 
their children, to use oleo instead of butter 
and cheap meats instead of cheese. If these 
increases in food costs become general, 
families whose incomes fail to rise as fast 
as prices will be more than ever in need of 
the help of the home economists if they are 
to feed their families properly on what they 
can afford to pay. 

When a family has made the necessary 
adjustment in its fixed charges and has 
made allowances for increasing current 
expenses, setting up adequate reserves 
against the uncertainties of inflation, it 
should work out for itself new plans for 
saving and investment on the basis of an 
economy of surplus. 

Do we need any more saving in a situa- 
tion in which a declining interest rate seems 
to indicate that we have too much of every 
sort of productive capital? Perhaps not. 
Yet every family is faced with the inevitable 
problem of providing for years of unusual 
financial strain. | Every family must ac- 
cumulate something in the years in which 
its expenses are low in order to be able to 
maintain its usual living standards during 
years of heavy expenditures. It is becom- 
ing difficult to level off these peaks and 
valleys of income and expenditure by the 
usual methods of savings and investment. 
Some cash savings are, of course, essential. 
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Some investments must be made which will 
bring in an assured cash income. But it 
will help a good deal if families can think 
of saving not as doing without something 
in the present but as spending for the 
future. 

Many families find that after a minimum 
of cash has been provided they can make 
more satisfactory provision for their future 
needs by buying with their surplus during 
prosperity what the economist technically 
calls durable consumers’ goods—furniture, 
an automobile, a radio, an electric refrigera- 
tor, a washing machine, a power ironer, 
even the home itself. In addition, the 
accumulation during good times of a con- 
siderable inventory of linens, dishes, silver, 
and household supplies helps to carry the 
family through periods of financial strain. 
To be effective, of course, these purchases 
must be truly durable. The goods must be 
well made, well designed, not too extreme 
in style. They must be selected with the 
idea always in mind that they must give 
permanent satisfaction. 

And finally, families must overhaul their 
buying policies. Most families at present 
would like to buy generously. Their stocks 
of goods are low. Their furniture is 
shabby. Their clothes are pretty well worn 
out. Their automobiles are badly in need 


of extensive repairs. 

During a period of recovery it is especially 
important that buyers exercise intelligent 
They should buy rather than be 


choice. 
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sold. They should consider carefully in 
the case of every purchase, whether, with 
their curtailed purchasing power, it is 
worth the price. 

Under conditions of scarcity consumers 
have been forced to take whatever pro- 
ducers offered, to pay the price asked, and 
to make the best of their situation. Under 
conditions of surplus the consumer is in a 
position to exercise a wider range of choice 
and as a result can determine for himself the 
maximum he will pay for a commodity. 
Families must not miss this chance to 
indicate by careful buying what they are 
going to want and how much they are will- 
ing to pay in the years that are ahead. 

In conclusion, then, if families are to 
solve their present problems satisfactorily 
each family must analyze its own problems 
in the light of its progression through the 
inevitable family life cycle. It must work 
out these problems with due regard for the 
general economic situation with which the 
family is faced. It must see its immediate 
problems as part of a larger whole. It must 
make no false starts. It must solve its 
present problems in such a way as to facili- 
tate rather than hinder the working out of 
the long-time plans of the family. For 
after all, there is only one reason for our 
being concerned with these present prob- 
lems. After all, the only thing that really 
counts is that families everywhere may 
live successful and happy lives in the years 
that are ahead. 


STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING RESEARCH PROGRAMS! 
DONALD SLESINGER 


SHE END of research is the 
acquisition of knowledge either 
| for its own sake or for the im- 
i provement of practice. Both 
the desire for knowledge and the need for 
improvement of practice grow out of con- 
crete problems. It has been said that idle 
curiosity is the motivating force in the 
acquisition of knowledge, but an analysis of 
the situation shows this not to be entirely 
true. As knowledge of interrelationships 
increases, the problems uncovered become 
less and less immediate and there is a 
tendency to consider these remote problems 
the product of idle curiosity. But the 
result of idle curiosity is frequently a dis- 
covery that can be put to practical use; 
and this practical use acts as a further 
stimulus for the study of the remote as well 
as the immediate. The need for improving 
practice arises when a current technic, 
institution, or attitude fails to fulfill its 
function or when a higher standard of 
achievement is desired for its own sake. 
The social sciences, upon which home 
economics depends in part, are exclusively 
concerned with problems relating to man. 
They differ from the physical and biological 
sciences not so much in the materials with 
which they are concerned as in the implica- 
tions these materials have for human wel- 
fare. Thus, the biological study of metabol- 
ism becomes social when it is made the 
basis of human diet, and the physical 
science problems of the stress and strain of 
certain materials become social when their 
aim is to improve machines for the manu- 


1Read before the home economics section, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Chicago, November 15, 1933. 


facture of textiles. Since the social sciences 
represent a difference in implication rather 
than in materials used, it follows that they 
are largely secondary and derivative 
sciences, whether we like to admit that fact 
or not. 

The fact that the social sciences are 
mainly applied sciences has an important 
bearing both on the kind of problems they 
attempt to solve and on the attitude of 
individuals making social science research a 
career. Although in slavish imitation of 
the older sciences we often like to talk of 
pure research with no ulterior aim in view, 
the plain fact is that as social scientists we 
are definitely concerned with human wel- 
fare; and the acquisition of knowledge for 
its own sake is practically, although not 
theoretically, non-existent. There is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in this attitude; the 
problems we have to solve are precisely as 
complicated and require just as high an 
order of intellect when their aim is the 
advancement of human welfare. In fact, 
the intrusion of human values in these 
scientific problems means an increase rather 
than a decrease in the intellectual ability 
required to face them. There is an ethical 
basis expressed or implied in all social 
science problems, and making it explicit 
when it is implicit is not the least of our 
social science tasks. 

Problems in the social sciences arise, as 
has been said above, because of the break- 
down in the functioning of a technic, insti- 
tution, or attitude or because of a desire for 
improvement. Both the need and the 
desire are functions of the unequal rate of 
social change. Every time an advance is 
made on any social front, dislocation takes 
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place on all others, and the resulting un- 
easiness motivates the groping that finally 
becomes a search for truth. The social 
science intellect, then, is stimulated to 
act by maladjustment in human relations; 
its aim at the worst is to bring technics, 
institutions, or attitudes that have fallen 
behind up to an accepted standard; at its 
best it seeks to raise all existing standards 
to new levels of human welfare. In both 
of those instances there is an implied or 
expressed standard without which the 
social science problems would never have 
arisen. 

While the attack on social science prob- 
Jems is just as vigorous and intelligent as 
the attack on problems of the other sciences, 
there are inherent differences not only in 
the aims but in the methods and therefore 
the criticism to be applied. The applied 
sciences in general are less rigorously mathe- 
matical than the pure sciences, and the 
more complex the interrelation of variables 
in applied sciences the more empirical these 
sciences become. For example, the applied 
science of engineering is relatively much 
less complicated than the applied science of 
nutrition. The former can make nice 
calculations which can be effectively used 
in building bridges in New York, Chicago, 
or Patagonia. The calculations of the 
latter, no matter how rigorous the experi- 
mental analysis may have been, are rela- 
tively less useful in prescribing diet in the 
same three localities. This is shown by the 
fact that engineering has progressed in an 
orderly fashion and in a given direction 
during the last three thousand years while 
dietitians in the last thirty years have 
reversed themselves several times. I am 
reliably informed by no less an authority 
than my own mother that I fed my infant 
son articles of food which the most advanced 
pediatricians in New York assured her 
would have killed me when I was an infant; 
and I fully expect that my second child, 
born approximately eight and a half years 
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after the first, and in Chicago instead of 
New York City, will, with the best of 
pediatric care, be required to eat things that 
were forbidden to my first child and will be 
forbidden some things we were told were 
essential to the well-being of the older 
brother. I face the future with equanimity, 
however, because I have so much more faith 
in the adaptability of the human mechan- 
ism than in the science of nutrition. If an 
important structural element is omitted in 
the making of a bridge, the bridge falls; if, 
on the other hand, a so-called important 
article of food is omitted from a diet, the 
human body frequently accommodates 
itself. 

What has been said of nutrition and 
human biochemistry is, of course, even 
more true when we jump from this quasi- 
scientific field to that of human relations. 
If an adaptable human mechanism makes 
all strict nutrition theories look silly, an 
even more flexible and adaptable social 
mechanism should make us present solu- 
tions to social problems with great humility. 
In human relations as in nutrition there are 
always several roads that will lead to the 
same desired end, a healthy individual or a 
healthy social organism. What all this 
means is that there must be varying stand- 
ards for appraising research within the field 
of home economics itself, which includes 
human social relations as well as human 
biological relations. 

Because of unwarranted feelings of 
inferiority and the unfortunate fact that 
the discipline which concerns itself with 
social problems called itself a science or a 
series of sciences instead of an art, a series 
of arts, or some other name, there has been 
an attempt to limit the problems which 
it shall study to those which can appropri- 
ately make use of the methods developed 
by the older sciences. Although it should 
have been obvious to a high school child 
that you cannot weigh and measure the 
relation of mother and daughter, and that it 


is equally impossible to set up a scientific 
experiment in marketing or in marriage, 
social science and home economics have 
endeavored to lift bodily the ill-understood 
methods of physical science into the new 
field; and home economists frequently limit 
their problems to those that can be studied 
by the experimental method. I say ill- 
understood because a physicist turns in his 
grave every time there is a so-called experi- 
ment set up in the human biological or 
social science field. Experiment is not trial 
and error with a few controls thrown in. 
It is a rigorous technic that can only be 
applied to certain types of investigation and 
under certain conditions. Those conditions 
are rarely, if ever, present in any study of 
man. If that is perfectly clear, as it should 
be, we shall immediately be rid of a false 
standard used in appraising research 
programs. 

In the solution of their problems, social 
science methodologists in the last twenty- 
five years have developed statistical tech- 
nics to supplement and replace experi- 
mental ones. In order to solve complicated 
problems with many variables, statistical 
method has had to be exceedingly in- 
genious; and with the aid of mathematicians 
we now have available marvelously intri- 
cate technics for the study of social prob- 
lems which are as essential as such physical 
devices as the telescope, the microscope, or 
the calorimeter. These marvelous tech- 
nics, however, carry with them certain 
dangers which can only be avoided by the 
use of intelligent discrimination. 

Just as a child can look through a tele- 
scope without making a contribution to 
astronomy, so can a graduate student or a re- 
search professor use statistics without mak- 
ing a contribution to economics or sociology. 
And yet some of our best statisticians and 
social scientists have encouraged graduate 
students to believe that the reverse was 
true. The apprentice, supplied with a 


ready-made statistical formula of whose 
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theoretical significance he has absolutely 
no knowledge, has been sent into the field 
to gather data—and data limited to what 
he thought could be counted. Countless 
forests have been beaten into pulp to supply 
paper for endless irrelevant questionnaires. 
Extraordinary mechanical ingenuity has 
devised elaborate statistical machinery for 
counting, sorting, and tabulating what has 
frequently been nothing more than an 
application of graphite to wood. This 
process has led to two definitely bad results. 
In the first place, we have approved 
thousands of dissertations which have 
aroused the scorn of scholars throughout the 
world and merited it. In the second place, 
the emphasis on counting has attracted to 
the social sciences a large body of untrained 
and unintelligent personnel which is now 
very seriously endangering our whole 
standard of intellectual achievement. We 
will be restored to our ancient dignity in our 
own eyes as well as in the eyes of the world 
when and only when we add to the develop- 
ment of statistical technic the prior theoreti- 
cal analysis and the observational technic 
absolutely essential to the successful use of 
statistical method. The emphasis on these 
two important traditional technics will come 
naturally when we insist that no one be 
permitted to use statistical methods who 
does not fully understand their value and 
limitations. Requiring that of our students 
and of our research programs will go a long 
way toward raising the standards of both. 

But even statistics do not tell the whole 
story, for there are some problems of vital 
importance which defy experimental and 
statistical analysis. Those problems must 
nevertheless be resolutely faced and some 
sort of solution arrived at within the limits 
of our technical and logical possibilities. 
We shall not be afraid to do this if we 
recollect that most of our problems have 
several practical solutions. In engineering 
it may be possible to set up a problem 
which has a restricted number of answers; 
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in nutrition there are likely to be several; 
and in the problems of human relations 
many. Nothing is to be gained by holding 
any type of problem to an accuracy which 
it is impossible to secure. There are few 
ways of building the Holland Tunnel or 
laying an Atlantic cable. There are rela- 
tively many more ways of ending the 
present economic depression. In the for- 
mer case, a fairly rigid standard of criticism 
may be applied to a solution; in the latter, 
which requires precisely as fearless and 
intelligent an examination of the facts, we 
must recognize that there is no one right 
solution but that any good one is a right one. 

Where does that leave the administrator 
faced with the necessity of evaluating 
research programs? In the first place, it 
relieves him of the necessity of appraising 
social science research in the light of 
physical science method. In fact, if my 
argument has any relevance, method is 
secondary in appraising research. In the 
second place, in recognizing that the social 
sciences are concerned with human welfare, 
it follows that the first standard of evalua- 
tion to be set up is the importance to human 
welfare of the problem presented. I em- 
phasize that importance reluctantly be- 
cause in an ideal world any student should 
be encouraged to study any problem that 
strikes his fancy. This is not, however, an 
ideal world, and with only a limited amount 
of money available for the support of 
research we must recognize the responsi- 
bility of thinking hard in order to evaluate 
the human importance of research pro- 
grams. This will not lead to an over- 
emphasis on a single type of problem 
because of the diverse backgrounds of 
research administrators. In your own field 


and mine, institutes are directed by pro- 
fessors of sociology, professors of political 
science, professors of biochemistry, and 
professors of law. Each executive in con- 
formity with his background will consider 
different problems important, and we can 
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be assured, therefore, of a reasonable 
amount of diversification. All of us, how- 
ever, must candidly recognize the fact 
that we are concerned with human welfare, 
and the implications of that recognition will 
influence greatly our research attitude. 

I have said that method was secondary 
and the choice of a problem of primary 
importance. Although it is secondary, 
method becomes primary once a problem 
isselected. I have only one methodological 
standard to offer, and that was set forth by 
Aristotle over two thousand years ago. In 
the beginning of the Ethics in preparing his 
audience for what is to follow he says, ‘Our 
statement will be adequate if it is made 
with all such clearness as the subject matter 
admits. It would be wrong to expect the 
same degree of accuracy in all sciences as 
in all arts.” In other words, if the method 
is relevant to the problem and is as accurate 
as may be necessary to produce a number 
of possible solutions, we need to inquire no 
further. When important problems arise 
that cannot be solved by an application of 
tried experimental or statistical methods, 
they must still be faced and approved and 
the research worker required to develop as 
ingenious an analysis as may be possible. 
Only in this way can we assure the methodo- 
logical advance essential for the develop- 
ment of science. Should it ever again be- 
come necessary in the solution of human 
problems to study the nature of the deity 
as was the case a thousand years ago, even 
that remote inquiry must be given a place, 
not in accordance with available methods of 
study but in accordance with the impor- 
tance of the problem itself to human welfare. 

There is another criterion which, al- 
though I put it last, should perhaps more 
often be first in the eyes of an administrator 
who recognizes the limitations of his own 
ability and the relative nature of his re- 
search philosophy. Since in the last analy- 
sis all research depends upon the intelligence 
and ingenuity of the worker, it would be 
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safe to give blind approval to any project 
or program brought to the attention of an 
administrative committee by a person of 
great talent or genius. Although that 
should be a first principle, I put it last be- 
cause in appraising programs we are more 
generally concerned with persons of a high 
level of mediocrity than with persons of 
genius. Furthermore, genius has great 
tenacity and is rarely, if ever, turned from 
the field or the problem in which it can make 
its greatest contribution. 

Since I seem to have been scornful of 
method, let me make my attitude toward 
methodological research clear. I believe 
that it is only through methodological 
development that newly arising complicated 
problems can ever be solved. But methodo- 
logical development does not imply a 
carrying over of old methods to new fields. 
It requires an inventive genius which de- 
vises new ways of solving problems that now 
yield only to common sense analysis and 
sometimes not even to that. This inven- 
tive genius is as rare in the field of the social 
as it is in the field of the physical and 
biological sciences. But I believe that it 
grows out of a preoccupation with problems 
which need methods rather than out of a 
preoccupation with methods that need 
problems, which has been the curse of the 
social science approach. In fact, I have 
always been so keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of methodological study that the first 
thing I did when I was executive secretary 
of the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
was to secure the university’s approval for 
a long-time study of technics of observation 
under the direction of Dorothy Thomas, 
one of the keenest students of methodology 
in the United States. At the same time, 
however, that we were approving rigorous 
studies of method and were prepared to be 
satisfied if our only contribution over a ten- 
year period was a methodological one, we 
were not prevented from going into all 
other fields of human relations regardless 
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of the present appropriateness of the 
methods devised to study them. 

To sum up, then, in an ideal world idle 
curiosity would be the only criterion applied 
in the appraising of a research program. 
But since in an ideal world there would be 
no hunger, no maladjustment, and every- 
thing would be known, there would, of 
course, be no research problems. In a 
real world which at present is a tragic one, 
with limited resources, with growth benign 
or malignant eating away at the center of 
all our established institutions, we must 
select our projects not on the basis of idle 
curiosity or of available methods but be- 
cause of their importance to human welfare. 
This does not mean that we cannot take a 
long-run view. In fact, our colleges and 
universities must take a long-run view and 
be on the whole more concerned with the 
ironing out of business cycles than with 
the climbing out of the present depression. 
To the extent that our preoccupation is not 
with the immediate present but with the 
long run, our activities may seem frivolous 
to many; but if we are genuinely concerned 
with human welfare we know that that is 
not the case. The methodological criterion 
though secondary is of great importance, 
but the administrator must never let his 
bias due to training in a particular field 
and in a given method influence his ap- 
praisal of the methods peculiar to the 
problems crying for solution. Finally, at 
all costs we must support the few geniuses 
whose methods, attitudes, problems it 
would be insolent for us to attempt to 
evaluate. 

Though this discussion is already longer 
than it should be, I should like to take 
another moment to dispose of a favorite 
argument in favor of random programs. It 
is said that too much planning is futile, be- 
cause often the most brilliant discoveries in 
science have been made by accident. It will 
be seen at once that one cannot prepare spe- 
cifically for accidents which by their nature 
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can only be unexpected. A great research 
worker is always ready to take advantage 
of the accidents that occur while he is work- 
ing on his problem. The accidental dis- 
coveries of the sciences were not made by 
children but by serious students who came 
upon them while they were planning some- 
thing else and who had the requisite back- 
ground and intelligence to appreciate the 
importance of the accident when it occurred. 
These accidents will always occur no matter 
how much we plan, but they will only 
become important in the light of our plan 
and preparation, never in their absence. 
Since we cannot plan for them, we may as 
well forget them. 

We have a serious task before us, the 
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promotion of human welfare. If we face 
it honestly our contribution to knowledge 
is likely to be significant. If we do not, 
and we have not in the last twenty-five years, 
we shall multiply those childish studies 
which at their worst are irrelevant and at 
their best are tiresome elaborations of the 
obvious. If we recognize our problem and 
face it, there is no need to seek false honor 
by attaching the name science to all of our 
studies the way patent medicine vendors 
and certain religions do to their arts. We 
can stand unashamed with our colleagues 
in the physical and biological sciences, 
recognizing that our work is at least as 
important as theirs, and with all humility, 
for the present even more so. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMS FOR PRESENT-DAY HOME 
ECONOMICS 


At the Detroit meeting of the American Vocational Association, the home economics 
section devoted its session on December 9 to constructive programs for present-day needs. 
The three papers here assembled told how such programs had been successfully developed in 
their special fields, and a later issue will carry Agnes Tilson’s suggestions about child study 
in the adult education program. To round out the discussion, Beulah Coon presented the 
criteria for evaluating home economics content in high schools which appeared in the March 


Journal. 


BUDGETING 
HATTIE E. ANDERSON 


Budgeting has never taken on such an 
important aspect as today when hundreds 
of families have had drastic reductions in 
their incomes. If we are to teach this 
subject intelligently, we need to know 
facts relating to the economic situation in 
our own communities. What is probably 
the approximate present income of the 
average family? How many families are 
on public relief? How many young people 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years are 
working? Are they allowed to spend 
what they earn, or do they turn their pay 
checks over to their parents? Is there a 
family budget? Do the girls realize what 
the cost of their upkeep is? 

The Milwaukee Vocational School has 
recently endeavored to find out such facts 
by a survey on budgets and accounts. 
Questionnaires were answered by 200 day- 
school students between the ages of 14 
and 18 years, 200 evening-school students 
over 18 years of age, and 50 home economics 
teachers. 

In the day-school group there were 100 
students between the ages of 14 and 16, 
all unemployed, and 100 students between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years of whom 18 
were working. Seven years ago 63 per 
cent of the pupils between the ages of 14 
to 18 years were working, a proportion 


seven times as large as the present one. Of 
the 18 working, 12 turned over their entire 
pay checks to their parents. Thus, of the 
200 students, only 6, or 3 per cent, were 
given the opportunity to handle their own 
finances, an important consideration for 
teaching budgeting to these young people. 

Last spring every girl in the school 
received lessons on budgets and accounts. 
This fall we tried to find out what use the 
girls had made of these lessons. In the 
14 to 16 year group, 38 per cent, and in the 
16 to 18 year group, 85 per cent, indicated 
that they had made some use of the infor- 
mation, either for their own personal budgets 
and accounts or in helping their parents 
or married sisters. This shows that the 
older girls are given greater responsibility 
in financial affairs of the home than the 
younger ones. 

We also asked the students to list their 
particular difficulties in keeping budgets 
and accounts and the help they would 
need this year in order to continue. Their 
answers can be classified under the follow- 
ing seven headings: no opportunity to 
budget, dividing money between different 
needs, living within the budget, knowledge 
of values, choosing the most important 
things, knowledge of business arithmetic, 
suitable budget equipment. 

We were interested in knowing whether 
budgeting and accounting were practiced 
in the homes of these 200 students. The 
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mothers kept budgets in 75 per cent of the 
cases, but only 7} per cent budgeted on 
paper; the remainder did it in their minds. 
Fifty-one per cent of the mothers kept 
accounts. Reasons given for not keeping 
budgets or accounts were: too small in- 
come, or none; lack of education; lack of 
interest; overconfidence in ability to man- 
age income. 

The evening-school group studied was 
made up of 200 students over 18 years of 
age, sixty of them married. Of the married 
group, 90 per cent were keeping house for 
families of from 1 to 7 members. Fifty-five 
per cent of them put aside a certain amount 
of money each pay day for food; 40 per 
cent, for clothing; 65 per cent, for rent 
and taxes; 42 per cent, for fuel, 42 per cent, 
for savings; 40 per cent, for personal 
expenses; 36 per cent, for household sup- 
plies; and 27 per cent, for automobile 
expenses. In other words, the rent and 
tax items received the greatest attention 
and the automobile, the least. Budgets 
were worked out on paper by 38 per cent, 
while the remainder budgeted in their 
minds or not at all. Written accounts 
were kept by 43 percent. Only 17 per cent 
gave their children an allowance. 

Out of the 140 in the unmarried group 
78 per cent were working. Eighty-one 
per cent lived at home, while the rest 
boarded or lived in hired rooms or apart- 
ments. The fact that 59 per cent put 
aside a certain amount of money each pay 
day for board and that only 45 per cent 
saved for room rent may indicate that 
many of them are not required to pay for 
room and board while staying at home. 
Less than 40 per cent had a clothing 
budget. Over half put aside a certain 
amount for savings, and over 30 per cent 
had dependents. Only 24 per cent bud- 
geted on paper, and only 20 per cent kept 
accounts. 

In addition to the problems indicated 
by the day-school groups, these older 
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women were faced with other difficulties. 
The unmarried group mentioned: uncer- 
tainty of income, inability to budget, 
difficulty in meeting emergency expenses, 
and family responsibilities or obligations. 
The difficulties of the married group were 
similar but seen from a somewhat different 
angle. Some of them were faced with an 
additional problem, lack of family coopera- 
tion in keeping within a budget. 

In keeping accounts, the adult group 
were hampered by difficulty in remembering 
and recording expenditures, by lack of 
confidence in their accounting ability, and 
by poor management of income. 

Having discovered these problems and 
difficulties among the girls and women in 
home economics classes, the next question 
was what home economics teachers can do 
to help. This was put to the fifty home 
economics teachers on our homemaking 
staff. Their suggestions have been sum- 
marized as a possible aid to other teachers 
who are facing similar problems. 

Practically all of our teachers agreed 
that the subject of budgeting should be 
taught to all age groups, but that the 
budget scheme of the past should be revised 
to fit the present economic situation and 
actual experience. Typical, impersonal 
budgets for individuals and for families 
should be worked out on three levels— 
those of necessity, comfort, and luxury— 
and used to give the general idea of budget- 
ing, show the main groupings of expendi- 
tures, and acquaint people with the terms 
used. Then this budgeting information 
could be applied to show how to adjust 
expenditures to meet individual, family, 
and income differences. If possible, these 
revised budget schemes should be made 
available, not only to the students in the 
school but to others outside. 

The 14 to 16 year group, earning no 
income, might be encouraged to keep an 
account of all money spent on them, even 
though they do not spend it themselves. 
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This will familiarize them with account- 
keeping and help them to appreciate the 
problems their parents are facing. They 
might list ways in which they could help 
reduce family expenditures. They could 
be given practice in making out individual 
budgets for themselves, and in estimating 
costs. All of these activities will help to 
impress on the minds of the girls an idea 
of budgeting which, with skillful handling, 
should grow into some sort of thrift 
pattern. 

The 16 to 18 year group should be given 
a more detailed study of budget divisions, 
applying this knowledge to both household 
and personal budgets. Definite help should 
be given to those who are earning small 
incomes and are finding it difficult to make 
both ends meet. In making out budgets 
on limited incomes, students should be 
taught to distinguish between needs and 
desires and to realize that the purchase of 
cheap and inferior articles may be more 
expensive in the end. At this age, the 
clothing budget may be stressed as of 
special interest. Students should be taught 
to plan ahead so that when a large item 
(such as a winter coat) is needed there will 
be money for it. Household budgets are 
important for these older girls, because 
statistics show that within two years after 
leaving school many of them will be man- 
aging homes of their own. 

The adults make the ideal group for 
budget instruction, since it is they who 
are actually handling the family finances 
or their own personal incomes. Special 
afternoon or evening classes can be organ- 
ized for them where practical work in 
budgeting actual incomes is presented 
or where there may be give-and-take 
discussions of present-day problems of 
household finance, such as renting versus 
owning a home, wise investments, kinds of 
insurance, and the actual cost and danger 
of buying on the installment plan. Atten- 
tion may be called to the value of budgeting 
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in promoting family cooperation and avoid- 
ing unreasonable demands by certain 
members. It would help them to under- 
stand that increasing any one item in the 
budget can be done only at the expense of 
another. Parents should be shown the 
value of giving their children an allowance 
and requiring them to budget it so that the 
children may realize the value of money. 

For all groups, there is need of the right 
kind of books in which to keep budgets 
and accounts. The set-up of a budget 
and account book for a child should be very 
simple in comparison to the one used by 
the housewife, though hers, too, should not 
be more elaborate than necessary. A com- 
bined budget and account book with sim- 
ilar headings in both parts would remind 
the housewife to think in terms of plans 
first and to write the actual expenditures 
afterwards; it would also serve as a con- 
venient check in comparing expenditures 
with plans and in drawing up more usable 
plans in the future. Such a book should 
be small and compact enough to be carried 
in pocket or purse and should include 
some sort of a guide or safe rules for allot- 
ting the income to the various large budget 
divisions, minimum estimates for various 
ages, or sizes of family, and the like. 

Along with keeping records in a good 
budget and account book, some work in 
simple business practice and arithmetic 
should be offered. Housewives should 
realize the necessity of applying business 
methods in the conduct of their financial 
affairs. Familiarity with such things as 
common business and legal forms, bank 
statements, and writing and endorsing 
checks will be of great assistance. Where 
needed, there should be some provision for 
practice in adding figures and in working 
with decimals and percentages. 

Besides the budgeting of money, students 
should be taught the budgeting of time 
and supplies. Last year the Milwaukee 
Vocational School showed the students 
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how to budget an actual two-weeks’ supply 
of food as given out by the Milwaukee 
County Relief, in a series of lessons on 
“Low-Cost Meals.”” These included rec- 
ipes, menu suggestions, practical helps 
on how to divide the food supplies, nutri- 
tive values of inexpensive foods, costs, and 
suggestions as to what supplementary 
foods to purchase if the income permitted it. 
A chart was worked out to show the entire 
scheme. This was inserted in the books 
and reached the homes of 2400 families in 
the city. 

All students should be taught how 
savings may be effected through the 
elimination of waste, the renovation of 
clothing and house furnishings, the use of 
left-overs and substitutes for expensive 
foods to give proper nutrition and balance 
to the diet. 

There should be courses in consumer 
education in which students might gain a 
general knowledge of values, classification 
of products, standard brands, advertising, 
methods of purchasing, and the like. At 
present the school is presenting a series 
of weekly assembly talks on such subjects 
to both boys and girls. 

In all work with budgets we should 
keep in mind that budgeting is related to 
the whole scheme of living. Right social 
attitudes must be created not only in the 
pupils but also in the teachers. Such 
attitudes will recognize the importance of 
economic security and a decent living 
wage, for no one can budget to his satis- 
faction on an unstable or inadequate 
income. 


‘TEACHING MANAGEMENT 


EVA M. WALLER 


Good home management is involved in 
many of the important problems of home 
and family life today. It is necessary 
if the family is to make wise use of the 
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goods and services provided by our com- 
plicated economic system and if the home 
is to furnish essential satisfactions which 
money cannot buy. If the homemaking 
education offered to our high school girls 
and boys is to prepare them to solve these 
problems it must lead them to weigh 
values, to plan, and to make decisions 
that will promote satisfying home life. 
Therefore, the major objectives in teaching 
home management should be to acquaint 
girls and boys with consumer problems 
and help them in solving the management 
problems now confronting them as con- 
sumers, and to help them understand some 
of the personnel problems in their homes, 
schools, and communities and to assist 
them in solving their own problems in 
personal relationship or personnel man- 
agement. 

High school girls and boys have many 
management problems in the selection and 
use of clothing, food, household and other 
supplies and equipment. They should 
know that many shops are carrying cheaper, 
more unreliable types of merchandise 
than ever before, and they should be taught 
simple home tests which will help them to 
judge quality and durability. They need 
to see what questions they must ask them- 
selves before submitting to high pressure 
salesmanship. A group of girls who were 
planning for the equipment of a home 
built up excellent sales resistance when 
they, realized how homemakers in the 
community had “fallen” for a certain kind 
of needlessly expensive aluminum ware. 
This led to the discussion of many similar 
choices. The teacher was hard put to 
direct the thinking on purchasing such 
varied goods as hosiery, tumblers, dish 
toweling, and cosmetics; but these were 
consumer problems of real interest to the 
girls, as their vigorous discussion revealed. 

To feel that many problems in human 
relationships also call for weighing values, 


planning, and making decisions, is an 
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attitude to be developed among the boys 
and girls in the home management classes. 
The fact that material wealth is very 
limited in many homes just now gives 
even greater importance to making the 
most of what we have and to finding satis- 
factions in other things than those which 
money can buy. In matters of personal 
relationships the pupils should be led to 
understand rather than to try to manage 
their parents, sisters, brothers, and friends, 
and they should realize that their big 
problem in personnel management is the 
development of their own personalities. 

The success of teaching management 
in the schools depends largely on the 
instructor, who should possess the follow- 
ing qualifications: (1) She should have 
some understanding of the changing eco- 
nomic and social order; (2) she should have 
some insight into the many present family 
problems; (3) she should have had some 
experience in successfully solving manage- 
ment problems; (4) she herself should be 
well adjusted; (5) she should have a knowl- 
edge of the homes and communities from 
which her students come; (6) she should 
understand the management problems of 
girls and boys; (7) she should know the 
subject matter and how to use it effectively 
in helping the students solve their manage- 
ment problems. All of these are important, 
but the last three are indispensable. 

If the teacher does not know the home 
and community conditions of her students 
she may make a mistake like that of one 
inexperienced teacher who spent a whole 
class period discussing the selection and 
care of electric refrigerators, only to learn 
afterwards that there was one electric 
refrigerator in the small community and 
that the practical problem there was 
making and caring for window coolers 
and outside cooling boxes. 

The element in the teacher’s under- 
standing of what the students’ actual 
problems are is indicated by Edna P. 
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Amidon in the December issue of the 
American Vocational Association News 
Bulletin: 


The teacher must recognize that there are three 
different levels of management experience: (1) the 
experience of the girl in solving her own manage- 
ment problems; for example, selecting a dress for 
herself; (2) experience in solving the management 
problems related to the various homemaking 
activities; for example, helping decide upon the 
best method of cleaning the silverware; (3) experi- 
ence in the management of the home as a whole; 
for example, planning the family budget. Achieve- 
ment on this third level must be preceded by much 
experience on the first and second level. 


A weakness in home management teach- 
ing in the past has been that the subject 
matter has been based upon this third level 
of experience (the experience in the manage- 
ment of the home as a whole) while very 
few high school students have had this 
experience. It was not uncommon a few 
years ago to find a class in home furnishing 
spending days drawing elaborate house 
plans of dream houses such as they would 
never own or a teacher beginning the home 
management work with a discussion of how 
to make a family budget, while budgets 
were unknown in the experience of most, 
if not all, of her students. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood of the Phoenix Union High 
School found that to introduce financial 
management by family budgeting killed 
most of the interest, whereas interested 
discussion of family budgets grew out of the 
high school girls’ budgets. The financial 
philosophy that developed in working out 
these budgets was perhaps what contributed 
most to the solution of the students’ own 
management problems. 

Just as making a family budget is not 
the problem of a high school student, 
making a schedule for the family is not often 
her problem. Her problems in manage- 
ment of time and effort are rather planning 
a workable time schedule for herself, 
finding easier, better, and more interesting 
methods of doing such home tasks as wash- 
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ing dishes, making beds, caring for her own 
possessions, and helping care for the house. 
She may have some experiences in selection, 
arrangement, use, and care of equipment 
and supplies to save time and labor. 

The importance of scheduling one’s time 
was realized by a group of girls in a home 
management class when one girl listed all 
of the tasks she had to do before receiving 
her guests at an evening party. After she 
had made her own schedule she put it on 
the board and received class suggestions 
for changes in her plan. When the party 
was over she reported the results, how the 
schedule worked, and what changes had 
to be made. 

Similarly, Mrs. Wood began the foods 
management work with a discussion of 
managing for hospitality, a problem of 
interest to every high school girl and boy. 
The girls said they liked to have guests 
in the home, but most of them did not 
have as many as they would like. The 
following reasons for this were given: too 
many dishes; must get out the best silver, 
china, and linen; have to clean whole house. 
As ways of overcoming these difficulties 
the class gave such suggestions as preparing 
ahead, using fewer dishes, and having less 
variety. A number of home projects grew 
out of this discussion and through these 
projects a great deal of managerial ability 
was developed. 

The students in such classes are becoming 
acquainted with consumer problems in the 
solution of their own management problems 
and those connected with the home activi- 
ties, and they are also having to make many 
decisions involving human relationships. 


A HOME NURSING COURSE IN THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
HELEN LINN 


Every child in the public schools is 
entitled to fundamental health instruction 
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that will enable him to preserve his own 
personal health, protect and care for the 
health of his family, and stimulate him to 
insist, when a full-fledged citizen, that 
proper public health regulations be enacted 
and enforced. One way of getting such 
knowledge to students in high school is 
through a carefully planned course in home 
nursing. 

In connection with the work of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, courses combining 
home nursing, child care, and first aid 
have been developed in some Michigan 
high schools which may be suggestive for 
similar projects elsewhere. 

The courses are conducted in whatever 
way seems best to meet the needs of the 
individual community. In some schools 
the entire course is taught by a teacher- 
nurse, in some by the home economics 
teacher, in some by the two working 
together. If a school has a well-organized 
health education department, the course 
might be placed there. The important 
thing is to put it in the department in 
which the personnel is best prepared and 
best supervised for the purpose. In any 
case, the teacher of the course should know 
the scope of the school health program 
and should utilize every opportunity af- 
forded by the medical and nursing depart- 
ments for motivating her class teaching. 
Personal hygiene, nutrition, biology, and 
physiology give a good background. 

As for content, the course should empha- 
size the layman’s responsibility in health 
promotion and should not attempt to deal 
with conditions for which professional help 
is needed. It might include information 
as to how to obtain a good physician and 
dentist; when hospitalization is indicated; 
the importance of early and regular care 
for expectant mothers; what is the proper 
use of the drug store and the dangers of 
self-medication; the general procedures 
to be followed in the home in caring for 
minor illnesses; how to recognize general 
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symptoms of illness such as a rise in tem- 
perature, accelerated pulse, sore throat, 
and skin eruptions, and what symptoms 
to watch for in communicable diseases 
rather than the specific symptoms of 
several common diseases; the wisdom of 
home isolation of the sick child rather than 
specific directions on how to follow the 
intricate technic of home quarantine; how 
to take care of the minor accidents which 
occur in the home and how to secure 
immediate help in emergencies; and general 
considerations about diet and the adminis- 
tration of medicines. 

How much should be included about 
child care depends largely on the facilities 
available. An infant or preschool clinic 
is a good place for students to learn to 
dress and undress babies, weigh and meas- 
ure them under supervision, learn what 
questions the physician asks and what 
advice he gives about the care and feeding 
of the well child. It is well worth the time 
of students to assist at the clinics long 
enough to acquire some of the technics of 
child care. Summer roundups also offer 
opportunities for experience in child care. 
In one of our schools after a class of girls 
had studied child care with considerable 
discussion about suitable toys for pre- 
school children, a nursery was equipped 
with homemade toys where the girls took 
care of young children while the mothers 
attended P.-T. A. meetings and entertain- 
ments at the school. In most of our 
schools older girls are given credit for 
assisting with the weighing and measuring, 
physical examinations, and even immuniza- 
tion programs. In one institution students 
who have had some work in nutrition are 
assigned to regular duties in the cafeteria, 
the most important of which is helping the 
very young children to select well-balanced 
lunches. They are also planning talks and 
demonstrations on the preparation of 
simple, nutritious lunches brought from 
home. 
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To teach first aid, one of the best ways 
is to have the student assist the nurse in 
the school dispensary when she cares for 
minor injuries. Under supervision the 
students who have taken a course in first 
aid can care for many such injuries. Any 
injury of a serious nature should be referred 
to physicians whether there is a school 
nurse or not. In the case of a very young 
child, our teacher-nurses often call in an 
older brother or sister and give instructions 
for proper care. If the nurse makes a 
practice of investigating causes of accidents, 
students will also learn ways of avoiding 
them. In the first aid work only the 
simplest equipment should be used. When 
there is no school nurse the county nurse 
or some nurse in the community can be 
consulted regarding the necessary supplies. 

Whenever home nursing is taught in 
high school, it should be placed on a par 
with other courses and adequate equipment 
should be provided. The teacher of chem- 
istry has to have a well-equipped lab- 
oratory; the home economics and biology 
departments all demand a _ reasonable 
amount of equipment. On the other hand, 
although there should be adequate equip- 
ment, it must be simple and practical and 
should not include anything that could not 
be found in any well-equipped home.! 

In small schools where this equipment is 
used for only a few weeks a year it need 
not be school property. A teacher can 
often borrow everything on the list from 
interested people in the community. In 
fact, bedside demonstrations and practice 
in private homes may be substituted for 
work at school; this should not be con- 
sidered a handicap but rather an oppor- 
tunity to teach what can be done under 
home conditions. 

What practice to provide is a question 


1A list of minimum essentials in classroom 
equipment for teaching home nursing has been 
drawn up by the Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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whose answer depends somewhat on localcon- 
ditions. How much variety and what de- 
gree of skills is it desirable to have the pupils 
acquire? How well should they be able to 
bandage a foot or bathe a baby or a bed 
patient? Smaller classes allow for more 
individual practice. In general, it is a good 
plan to arrange for some of it to be gained 
outside the classroom under other surround- 
ings, and also to ‘‘overteach’’ procedures 
that are not likely to be used immedi- 
ately and that might therefore be easily 
forgotten. 

How much time the course will require, 
will depend on the number of subjects 
covered and the amount of practice pro- 
vided. If child care, first aid, and home 
nursing are included and emphasis is 
placed on promoting health and preventing 
disease and accidents, at least 90 hours 
will be needed. 

What should be the preparation of the 
person who teaches such a course? If 
it is a nurse she should have in addition 
to her regular training a good background 
in education and teaching methods. There 
are usually such nurses in every com- 
munity who will gladly assist in any way 
they can. If the home economics teacher 
carries the course alone, she should have an 
adequate background in health education 
and sufficient practice in the essential 
technics of home nursing. In home econom- 
ics training schools home nursing should 
be taught by a graduate nurse who can 
also meet the educational requirements of a 
college instructor. 

Often local physicians may be called 
on for suggestions about teaching a high 
school course in home nursing and perhaps 
even for the actual teaching of certain 
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lessons such as those on first aid, infant 
feeding, and communicable diseases. This 
contact between doctor and students is 
most helpful in establishing proper atti- 
tudes and confidence and can usually be 
easily arranged in smaller communities. 

In too many cases principles of health 
education are taught by persons whose 
own conduct is not governed by these 
principles. For example, in home nursing 
and child care we teach the communica- 
bility of colds and their danger; yet it is not 
uncommon to see in a foods laboratory 
students who are coughing, sneezing, and 
sniffing. Should these students be ex- 
cluded? That is the first thing which 
occurs to one, but can we not find another 
way of meeting a situation which every 
homemaker must meet at some time? 
Should we not rather teach these students 
that wearing a mask, putting on a fresh 
apron, and washing the hands thoroughly 
and frequently will do much to prevent 
the contamination of the food and the 
spread of the infection by it? 

From this brief discussion we may con- 
clude that some of the factors in fitting 
home nursing courses to present-day needs 
are: better preparation for teachers; more 
adequate background in personal hygiene, 
biology, physiology, and nutrition for 
students enrolled in home nursing classes; 
adequate yet simple and practical class- 
room equipment; the enlistment of phy- 
sicians and nurses in the community whose 
contributions will enrich the course; and 
the recognition and utilization of good 
teaching situations as they arise so that 
the course becomes really a school and 
community project instead of just a class- 
room activity. 


ADJUSTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS CONTENT AT 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL' 
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IMPORTANT question be- 
fore home economists is how to 
adjust curricula so that the 
girls who follow them may be- 
come more efficient homemakers than if 
they did not have the benefit of this train- 
ing. The present paper does not attempt 
to answer this question, but rather to con- 
sider it in the light of a few studies that 
bear on homemaking. 

Let us consider one simple homemaking 
activity to see what trends it shows. The 
study by Kneeland through the Bureau of 
Home Economics (1) indicates that ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the city homes 
and 80 per cent of the rural homes studied 
did all their laundering at home. From 
1919 to 1929 there was an increase of 110 
per cent in the expenditures for work done 
in power laundries and of 220 per cent in 
the number of wage earners employed in 
cleaning and dyeing establishments in the 
United States (2). Homemakers appar- 
ently need an adequate basis for deciding 
which procedures are most satisfactory: 
hiring laundering and cleaning service, 
buying laundering equipment for the home 
and spending their own time and energy 
on it, or getting help by the day or hour. 

How are we helping homemakers and 
future homemakers to make such decisions? 
In one of the recent courses of study we 
find management problems in relation to 
laundering mentioned three times. Major 
emphasis, however, is given in a unit of 


1 Presented at the meeting of the Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
National Education Association, Chicago, July 3, 
1933, 


two to five lessons, for which these five 
objectives are listed: 


To realize the importance of the factor of 
cleanliness in being well dressed 

To appreciate the value of well-laundered 
clothing 

To assist the girl with problems involved in 
home laundering 

To develop standards in selecting supplies and 
equipment for laundering 

To develop some skill in laundering various 
garments of different textiles 


Even with all the experience at home in- 
dicated by the studies of pupil activities 
and an earlier very brief consideration 
of laundering in this course, it seems ques- 
tionable whether much progress toward 
the accomplishment of these worthy ob- 
jectives could be made in from two to five 
lessons. 

Another recent course lists for tenth grade 
five topics dealing with equipment for the 
laundry. These are part of a unit on 
“Planning the work areas of the house.” 
This unit in turn is one of five major topics 
in a course on management in the home, 
for which a total of 30 lessons is allowed. 
With 19 other topics parallel with equip- 
ment for the laundry in this unit outline, 
each seeming to be equally important, 
one could assume, perhaps, that from one 
to four of the 30 lessons might be used to 
give help on the “work area in laundering.” 
It seems questionable how much judgment 
can be developed in one to four lessons on 
selection and arrangement of laundry equip- 
ment. The only other laundry manage- 
ment problem considered in this course is 
suggested by an activity in a ninth-grade 
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clothing unit ‘Compare cost of home and 
commercial laundry service for pupil’s 
own family.”” The subject matter regard- 
ing this is omitted from the “content” 
column, and one wonders whether any real 
ability to make such decisions will result. 

Unfortunately this is somewhat typical 
of the comparatively small amount of at- 
tention given the management of home 
activities in most of six 1931 and 1932 
courses studied. We apparently need to 
recognize both the importance of decision 
making in modern homemaking and the 
time required to develop managerial ability. 
Judgment in evaluating one’s resources 
and planning how to use them wisely is 
essential in modern homemaking. 

Let us now take a very different type of 
content, namely, that dealing with the 
income and spending. Here again we find 
a limited amount of time allowed. In one 
course the work on account keeping and 
budgeting for oneself and the family is a 
part of a home management unit in which 
many other topics are considered and for 
which only 25 to 30 lessons are allowed. 
In another course, though the cost is listed 
for consideration regarding most of the 
individual items, very little attention is 
given to weighing the relative satisfactions 
received from expenditures for different 
types of items. Planning for a wise ex- 
penditure of personal or family finances is 
receiving some attention, though ways and 
means by which the consumer can be better 
protected in her purchasing and in judging 
the extravagant claims of certain adver- 
tising seem to have been given little con- 
sideration. One wonders whether women 
with this home economics training will be 
decidedly more intelligent buyers and plan- 
ners than those without it. 

Investigations of pupil practices have 
shown that many have sufficient allowances 
or earn enough money to provide oppor- 
tunity to aid with planning their own ex- 
penditures and realizing the influence of 
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their requests for money on family finances. 
One-fourth of the 700 girls studied by 
McArthur in South Dakota (3) had allow- 
ances (36 per cent in large cities), almost 
two-thirds earned money, and almost all 
of these had some money for their own use. 
Forty-two and 45 per cent of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade girls studied by 
Johnson in Muncie, Indiana, (4) had 
allowances. 

Chase (5) and Payne (6) found that 
even fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
were buying merchandise in appreciable 
amounts. The purchases in Cincinnati 
were made in seven chain stores, 30 stores 
which allowed credit, and 12 stores which 
would deliver their merchandise. Sixty- 
six per cent of the fifth and sixth grade 
girls in this locality did practically all of the 
marketing for the home. 

Robert Lynd, after over a year of study- 
ing consumption habits in connection with 
the President’s Committee on Social Trends 
(7), calls the consumer illiterate and speaks 
of a “money-dominated, gadget conscious 
people incapable of buying a living in all 
the potential richness of that word,” un- 
aware of the “art of employing money to 
live more freely.” These two angles of 
consumer literacy seemed to have very 
little attention in courses of study. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that when the national 
income is around $75,000,000,000 a year 
women are responsible for spending 
$31,875,000,000 of it (8). The complexity 
and vastness of this problem suggest much 
greater emphasis than courses of study yet 
show in considering economic problems of 
the home. 

No accurate figures are available regard- 
ing the effect of the depression on buying, 
and of course it is only a guess as to what 
differences in purchases which have occur- 
red will be permanent trends rather than 
temporary ones. It was apparent, how- 
ever, before the depression that there had 
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been an increasing tendency to buy many 
goods and services formerly produced in the 
home. 

A comparison of the increase in manu- 
factures with population increase from 1919 
to 1929 indicates that the per capita quan- 
tity of bakery goods prepared outside the 
home increased 27 per cent; the per capita 
quantity of vegetables, fruits, and soups 
canned outside the home approximately 
doubled; the increase in consumption of 
fresh fruits and vegetables was around 25 
per cent. The per capita production of 
electrical machines for home cooking in- 
creased from 50 to 600 per cent from 1923 
to 1929 (2). 

The increase in services purchased is 
shown by such facts as this: the number 
of restaurant and Junch-room keepers in- 
creased 88 per cent from 1920 to 1930; 
expenditures for work done in power 
laundries increased 110 per cent from 1919 
to 1929 (2). The number of barbers, 
hairdressers, and manicurists increased 
from 216,000 in 1920 to 374,000 in 1930, an 
increase of 73 per cent (9). Motion picture 
films increased in per capita production 
222 per cent from 1921 to 1929, the radio 
industry 3600 percent. Should our courses 
not show much evidence. of help given to 
students in evaluating these products and 
services and determining the costs and 
satisfactions of different kinds? Only half 
of the courses showed any appreciable 
emphasis on these responsibilities and a 
limited amount of time was allowed even 
in these three courses. 

We are also aware that the pressure to 
buy has been increasing. There was a 28 
per cent increase in retail dealers from 1920 
to 1930. It is estimated that a total of 
$1,782,000,000 was spent for advertising 
in 1929, which was about 2 per cent of 
the national income. From 1909 to 1929 


expenditures for periodical advertising 
changed from approximately $50,000,000 
to $320,000,000; for newspaper advertis- 
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ing, from approximately $149,000,000 to 
$792,000,000 (23). It is small wonder that 
with these increasing responsibilities in 
buying and the increasing pressure to buy, 
Chase and Schlink called the consumer an 
Alice in Wonderland (10). Emphasis on 
an analysis of kinds of claims made through 
advertising, of the type of help available 
and impossible to obtain from sales people, 
of the precautions essential where the state 
or national government or the manufacturer 
do not protect the consumer is lacking in 
most of the courses examined. 

Another problem of home finances not 
emphasized in home economics courses is 
that of plans necessitated by limited in- 
comes and actual withdrawal of income by 
unemployment. Paul H. Douglas’ study 
of the wage and salary earning group in- 
dicated that the average weekly full-time 
wage in 1926 was $32 (11). “The average 
maximum income possible by working full- 
time every day except Sundays and holidays 
would be $1,652 per year.” Today, of 
course, we are faced with the fact that 
many families now have no income as a 
result of unemployment, and the economic 
insecurity resulting may have many serious 
consequences. Wolman and Peck in their 
report on the “Labor Groups and the Social 
Structure” (12) say that three times in the 
last fifteen years, during depressions, an 
average of 10 per cent of the wage and 
salaried workers of the country were un- 
employed. The American Federation of 
Labor estimated that 12,500,000 were un- 
employed in March and 11,000,000 on July 
1, 1933 (13). As Hurlin and Givens put 
it (14), “the effects range all the way from 
slight inconvenience to extreme privation.”’ 

In so far as courses of study are an in- 
dication, there still is a need for adjustments 
in giving more fundamental help in living 
on an exceedingly limited and an uncertain 
income, on buying under modern conditions 
of high pressure salesmanship and few pro- 
tections for the consumer, on income plan- 
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ning problems particularly from the stand- 
point of meeting emergencies and realizing 
community and state protection for health 
and insurance, and some adjustments in 
adding to the study of costs of individual 
articles and services, the weighing of satis- 
factions from expenditures for different 
items so as to enable one to live more richly. 
These should all assist those trained in home 
economics to be more intelligent about 
financial problems and to be better mem- 
bers of a home than they would be without 
such training. 

Another trend with which we probably 
need to be more concerned is the tendency 
for homemakers to carry another job in 
addition to homemaking. There was a 62 
per cent increase in the number doing this 
from 1910 to 1930. In 1930 over 3,000,000 
were listed as employed homemakers in the 
Census (15). For these, ability to make 
decisions regarding the wise use of time 
and energy, as well as money, is certainly 
important. 

Present trends seem also to indicate that 
an increasing number of homemaking re- 
sponsibilities must be carried cooperatively. 
Many facilities formerly secured for mem- 
bers of the family individually can now best 
be obtained through cooperation with 
others. Recent Social Trends shows that 
provision for the care of the sick outside 
the home has probably increased; there 
was an increase of 115 per cent in beds in 
hospitals from 1909 to 1929 (2). Medical 
and dental clinics increased from 100 in 
1900 to 6,000 in 1930 (16). Increasing 
provision for education and recreation out- 
side the home is suggested by such figures 
as the following: There was an increase 
from three nursery schools reported to the 
Office of Education for 1920 to 262 re- 
ported for 1930 (17). Of these, 109 were 
reported for the biennial period 1928-1930, 
a 93 per cent increase over the previous 
two years. The estimated expenditures 
for libraries increased from $15,467,000 in 
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1913 to $50,439,000 in 1930 (2). Public 
playgrounds increased 450 per cent from 
1910 to 1930 (2). 

Yet the home economics courses of study 
examined show practically no evidence of 
content aimed to give experience in making 
decisions regarding the relative satisfactions 
secured from individual vs. public or joint 
facilities for the family welfare such as 
hospitals, clinics, libraries. Little oppor- 
tunity is given for comparing the values of 
different agencies for maintaining health 
or for providing recreation. Neither is 
there evidence of much training being given 
in cooperative activities needed to secure 
such facilities for the common good as sani- 
tary conveniences, good movies, or ade- 
quate playgrounds. Should we not recog- 
nize more definitely the trend toward group 
activity in modern homemaking training? 

We know that the federal government is 
protecting us somewhat in pure food and 
drug laws and through regulations regarding 
interstate commerce; Better Business Bu- 
reaus are assisting in checking certain com- 
mercial practices in advertising; but one 
searches long to find much evidence that 
these problems are being considered in 
courses of study. Present deficiencies in 
laws and regulations, as well as the present 
opportunities available to the homes, were 
suggested as worth consideration in only 
two of the six courses examined. 

Another problem, which can only be 
touched on here, is that dealing with re- 
lationships in the home and in the social 
group. It is hard to grasp the increasing 
tensions to which family members are ex- 
posed. The increased competition for the 
consumer’s dollar is suggested by the in- 
creased expenditures for advertising re- 
ferred to; the increased speed of transpor- 
tation can be shown statistically by changes 
in kind of transportation and the use of 
increasingly faster means of transportation. 
Increased speed and extent of communica- 
tion are apparent to all of us in the in- 
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creased sales of newspapers, periodicals, 
and radios. The effect of these trends on 
tensions can be imagined or evaluated only 
by psychiatrists. It is certain, however, 
that they are throwing responsibilities on 
the home which must be recognized if 
family life is to maintain its function of 
helping to provide emotional security for 
the members. 

We can only suggest other tensions to 
which families are exposed. The effect of 
noise was studied by a committee appointed 
by the New York City Health Department 
and reported in 1930 (18). Noise was 
found to be a serious source of tensions in 
some locations in the city. Housing con- 
ditions themselves, aside from the noise 
created from outside, may be a source of 
tension. With only 50 per cent of the 
population owning their own homes in 1930, 
and the shifts in population from rural to 
urban and from one-family to multi-family 
dwellings, as well as the shifts from state 
to state as industries and individuals mi- 
grate, still further adjustments are called 
for. Studies show few opportunities for 
privacy even in rural homes, particularly 
during the winter when only part of the 
homes are heated. Recreation does not 
seem to be providing adequate release from 
tensions. Only 40 per cent of the rural 
homemakers studied by Henderson (19) 
reported recreational activities for them- 
selves, and a limited number of family 
good times were reported. We know that 
much of the recreation that does exist is 
passive observing rather than active par- 
ticipation. 

That young people are interested in 
having help on these personal and social 
problems was shown by Cunningham and 
Connor (20). Over 50 per cent of the 


2,000 boys and girls whose interests were 
studied wanted to discuss personal and 
social problems. Jessie Winchell in a study 
in Rochester, New York, (21) found that 
junior and senior high school boys and girls 
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requested: opportunity for independent 
thought; more real guidance about occupa- 
tions; help in analyzing novels and motion 
pictures to see what they “really” mean 
and if they truly mirror life; opportunity 
to discuss more vital subjects ‘‘about our- 
selves”; help in studying homes in order 
to make them more organized units; help in 
understanding ‘ourselves, our parents, 
brothers and sisters, our teachers”; simple 
psychology to help regulate social relation- 
ships; help in intelligent buying of clothing; 
experience in buying food for the family and 
in cooking economical meals; experience 
in homemaking. 

The problem of maintaining satisfying 
family and social relations is without doubt 
an important one in modern life with the 
increasing complexity and tensions, the 
shifts in living and working conditions, the 
limited forms of active, releasing kinds of 
recreation, and the skepticism frequently 
created by movies, radios, and magazines 
(22). Are we helping people face these 
home situations more understandingly and 
with better preparation than they would 
have if they had not had home economics 
training? Courses of study include con- 
tent in both child development and family 
and social relations. The emphasis on 
child development seems to indicate that 
effort is being made to help students under- 
stand phases of their own as well as chil- 
dren’s development, and some attention is 
given to the place of recreation in family 
and personal growth, but the relation of 
housing, of privacy, of varying kinds of 
individual as well as group forms of recrea- 
tion are only slightly emphasized. Rating 
one’s personal qualities has more emphasis 
in courses than developing an understand- 
ing of one’s emotional reactions and an 
ability to modify conditions or find per- 
sonal relaxation and adjustment in this 
tense and complex age. 

Can we more effectively help prospective 
homemakers to understand their emotional 
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reactions and provide facilities for relaxa- 
tion and privacy for family members? To 
give such help, teachers must have adequate 
training. Yet few colleges are now pro- 
viding courses in psychiatry or mental 
hygiene or social adjustments. Child care 
courses in colleges have helped the teacher, 
but the amount of understanding de- 
veloped is probably limited without the 
opportunity for observation of children. 
The recent study of 203 nursery schools 
(17) revealed the fact that 30 of them were 
developed as a part of the home economics 
training in colleges and universities. If 
this is the total number of child develop- 
ment laboratories provided by 322 in- 
stitutions offering a degree in home eco- 
nomics in colleges and universities there 
must be many students needing greater 
opportunity for observation. 

In this hurried résumé of studies and 
printed courses, only three phases of home- 
making have been considered. From it we 
are forced to conclude, that if home econom- 
ics trained homemakers are to become more 
capable of meeting these problems than those 
without home economics training, there must 
result more fundamental understanding 
through more vital experiences in buying 
products and services under modern condi- 
tions, in cooperative activities for family wel- 
fare, in family andsocial relations, in personal 
adjustments, and in evaluating individual 
and family resources and planning the use 
of these so as to live richly and secure the 
satisfactions desired for oneself and one’s 
family. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


ADVENTURES IN WHEATLESS 
COOKERY 


GRACE BULKLEY STOLTZE 


So much attention is now given by the 
medical profession to allergy (defined as an 
individual’s hypersensitiveness to specific 
proteins) that some of us must accommo- 
date our cookery to the food idiosyncrasies 
of certain members of our families. What- 
ever may be the ultimate effects of an 
allergic individual’s violating his food pro- 
hibitions, the immediate results are dis- 
quieting enough to enlist the sympathy of 
the most hard-boiled housewife. We all 
enjoy seeing our families eat with gusto; but 
if it can be done only at the cost of the 
baby’s screaming with colic, the child’s 
tossing sleepless with ‘“tummy-ache” or 
frantic with eczema, the adult’s being 
blinded with migraine—not to mention the 
unfortunate asthmatics—it is time we bestir 
ourselves to give the allergic members of 
our families variety and charm in their 
diets without these penalties. 

Common among foods to which allergic 
individuals have undesirable reactions are 
wheat, eggs, and milk. If they had been 
picked with malice aforethought three more 
indispensable materials could hardly have 
been selected. My own particular battle 
has been cooking without wheat, and what 
follows is the result of considerable 
experimentation. 

Commercial bread made entirely of rye 
flour may be purchased in most places, 
especially in communities where there is a 
large Scandinavian or German element. 
Besides the dark all-rye bread there is the 
“black bread” or pumpernickel which is 


actually slightly soured and has an un- 
mistakable sour taste. These breads keep 
well, but toasted they are for prize fighters 
only. Various rye crackers, originally, I 
think, of Nordic ancestry, are also on the 
market. Both rye bread and crackers are 
a great help, but we should beware of 
depending on them solely and introduce 
variety before the patient tires of them. 

First we can borrow the Southern all-corn 
recipes like pone, spoon-bread, and corn 
muffins. Good recipes for these are found 
in most standard cook books, as for example 
that for corn meal crisps in the Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book. 

For a complete change we use rice flour 
although it is expensive and hard to get. 
Most grocerymen have never heard of it, 
but ours kept on inquiring until he found it 
for us. 

Potato flour is a great resource because it 
will make acceptable sponge and angel food 
cake—a little drier than the wheat flour 
product, but a pleasing change and a 
perfectly feasible basis for jelly roll, Boston 
cream pie, and the like. We use potato 
starch chiefly in recipes with many eggs 
which make up for its lack in the glutinous 
quality necessary for holding air bubbles. 
In adapting wheat formulas for potato flour 
we use one half the quantity of flour speci- 
fied. This flour must be sifted and sifted 
and sifted as it has a passion for lumping. 
Also the salting of potato flour foods should 
be done with prayer; it is a tricky process 
but vital to the result. Baking should be 
much slower and more thorough than for 
corresponding wheat recipes. 

The bulk of our wheatless baking is done 
with rye flour or a combination of rye flour 
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and cornstarch. Here again the salting is 
important and equally so are the various 
devices to avoid toughness and poor texture. 
Sour milk or cream and soda generally get 
better results than sweet milk and baking 
powder. Eggs should be increased some- 
times—never scanted. It seems inevitable 
that rye products should be gummy when 
raw. Handling the rolls or biscuit is a job 
for rolled-up sleeves and a real enthusiasm 
for cookery. Baking should be slow and 
thorough; the cookies especially are better 
when quite brown. 

We thicken sauces and gravies for the 
whole family with cornstarch, giving them 
some extra cooking, and have no apologies 
to make for the results. Such scalloped 
dishes as we can’t live without we make with 
rye crackers. Meringues and macaroons 
can be used without changing the recipes. 

We have put our best efforts into concoct- 
ing substitutes for the patients’ favorite 
dishes, “faking’’ for wheat with whatever 
flour seemed most promising. We have 
invited criticism and tried to be guided by 
our patients’ preferences in further experi- 
mentation. Their candid comment has 
aided our labors and their appreciation has 
been our reward. 

A few of our most successful and useful 
recipes are here given. 


RYE ROLLS 


1 cake compressed yeast 

} c. sugar 

1 t. salt 

2 c. water 

(cooler than lukewarm) 

1 egg 

3 T. melted fat 

7} c. rye flour 
Combine first five ingredients; add half the flour and 
beat. Add shortening. Mix in the remainder of 


the flour with the hands. Let rise until double in 
bulk. Punch down. Set in ice box closely covered. 
The dough will keep several days, but is best up to 
second or third day. After shaping the rolls, let 
them rise 2} hours; bake at 400° and for longer than 


ordinary rolls. 
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1c. milk 

1c. rye flour 

1 T. melted shortening 

t. salt 
Sift flour and salt; add milk and eggs beaten to- 
gether; stir. Add shortening and beat long and 
vigorously with egg beater. Pour into hot greased 
popover pans. Bake 15 minutes at 425°; reduce 
heat to 375° and bake 30 minutes. 


WHEATLESS WAFFLES 


1} c. rye flour 

4 c. cornstarch 

2 t. baking powder 

1 t. salt 

4 eggs separated and beaten 

1} c. sweet milk 

3 T. melted fat 

3 c. sour cream 

t. soda 
Combine like other batters. This waffle recipe has 
the advantage of keeping well in the refrigerator. 
Wheatless waffles should be baked quite crisp and 
may be kept hot in the oven. The Southern prac- 
tice of sprinkling a few broken pecan meats on the 
batter just after it is poured into the iron makes a 


pleasing variation. 
NUT BREAD 


1} c. rye flour 

3 c. cornstarch 

2} t. baking powder 

} c. sugar (scant) 

t. salt 

3 c. nut meats, chopped 

2 eggs 

1c. milk (scant) 
Sift dry ingredients; stir in nuts. Beat eggs; add 
milk; combine with dry ingredients. Bake in bread 
pans which have been greased and floured, in 
moderate oven about 40 minutes. This bread 
makes good toast. 


BROWN BREAD 


1 egg 

$c. sorghum syrup 

1 c. sour milk 

2 t. soda 

1 t. salt 

1} c. cornmeal 

4 c. cornstarch 

1 c. rye flour 
Beat egg; add liquid ingredients; stir in dry in- 
gredients which have been mixed and sifted. Bake 


in 4 or 5 one-pound baking-powder cans, well 
greased. Fill between } and } full; cover tightly 
with greased paper and tin covers. Place in pres- 
sure cooker; heat very slowly and steam 1 hour at 
15 pounds. Remove covers and bake } hour in 
moderate oven. If cooked in boiling water, about 
3 hours is required. 


RICE PANCAKES 


2 c. rice flour 

3 t. baking powder 

t. salt 

2 eggs 

4 T. melted shortening 

1} c. milk (scant) 
Mix liquids; add mixed and sifted dry ingredients. 
This batter may be cooked just so, or with the 
addition of an equal quantity of fresh-boiled rice. 
The pancakes burn rather readily, but are a delicacy 
even for the dietless. 


SWEDISH WAFERS 


1 c. sugar 

4 T. water 

4 eggs separated and beaten 

3c. and 1 T. potato flour 

1 t. baking powder 

1 t. salt 

1 t. vanilla 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Boil sugar and water 
until it spinsa thread. Beat slowly into egg whites. 
Add yolks and dry ingredients. Add vanilla and 
drop by spoonfuls on oiled paper. Bake at 400° for 
20 minutes. 


SPONGE CAKE 


4 eggs separated and beaten 

c. sugar 

$c. potato flour 

1 t. baking powder 

3 t. salt 

1 t. vanilla 
Beat yolks; add sugar, egg whites, potato flour 
mixed and sifted with baking powder and salt, 
and vanilla. Bake in a moderate oven. Time 
required is 45 minutes to 1 hour. 


GINGERBREAD 


3c. butter 

$c. sorghum syrup 

} c. sugar 

3c. sour milk 

2 eggs 

} t. soda dissolved in a very little boiling 


water 
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1 T. ginger 

1 t. cinnamon 

4c. cornstarch 

1} c. rye flour 
Mix in the order given. Beat well. Bake in a 
large shallow pan in a moderate oven. Serve hot 
with whipped cream or cold in place of cookies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


GRACE GODFREY 


“Recovery and the Consumer” was the 
timely topic of discussion at a session of the 
January meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in Phila- 
delphia at which the writer was the official 
delegate of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

The question as to whether the con- 
sumers’ interests have been well served in 
the administration of the N.R.A. was 
debated by the speakers. Opposing points 
of view were represented by Frederick J. 
Schlink, president of Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., and Paul H. Douglas, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago and 
chief of the Bureau of Economic Education, 
N.R.A. 

It was stated that while in America we 
have become accustomed to parleys be- 
tween labor and capital never until this 
period has there been a recognition of the 
third party to all industrial activity, 
namely, the consumer. The establishment 
of the Consumer’s Advisory Board of the 
N.R.A. and the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
A.A.A. was set forth as a step forward in 
the recognition by the government of the 
rights of the consumer to a voice in the 
establishment of industrial and agricultural 
policies. 

In the discussion contention was made 
that these two advisory boards had been 
without power to protect the interests of 
consumers against the highly organized 
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labor and industrial groups. Consumer 
interests have been difficult to represent, 
since no effective consumer organization 
exists to establish a direct line of communi- 
cation between the consumer and the 
government. The laborer, the capitalist, 
and the purchaser are all consumers, and 
therefore it has been difficult to segregate 
consumer interests from those of labor and 
capital. The members of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board are inexperienced in ways 
of bargaining and are pioneers in this field. 
This new group can only be effective in 
helping to shape the codes if it has the 
wholehearted support of the administrators 
of the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. 

It was recommended that policies of the 
N.R.A. be moderated to prevent disastrous 
consequences detrimental to consumer 
interests. Business regimentation and self- 
government were held to present grave 
dangers of monopolistic development simi- 
lar to the German cartels. If consumer 
interests are to be served, price fixing should 
not be a part of any agreement, competition 
should be allowed, and the interest of the 
small business should be protected. If 
prices of commodities are increased faster 
than purchasing power, recovery cannot 
follow. 

Safeguarding the consumer interest was 
agreed to be an essential factor in economic 
recovery. The following constructive sug- 
gestions of desirable developments were 
made: 


1. A federal Department of the Consumer should 
be established with representation in the President’s 
cabinet. This department should be given power 
to deal with matters pertaining to honest labeling, 
advertising of consumer goods, and standardization 
of commodities. The U. S. Bureaus of Home 
Economics and Standards, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and other federal agencies should, 
as needed, be developed and authorized to carry on 
research and give freely of all the information they 


possess. 
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2. Code authorities should have at least three 
public representatives, one of whom should be a 
consumer. 

3. The body exercising supervisory power over 
appeals should have representation of labor, capital, 
and the consumer. 

4. County Consumer Councils should be organ- 
ized to receive and adjust complaints of prices and 
to serve as channels through which information may 
be disseminated. These councils as now being 
organized are to include one member from a 
woman’s organization, a home demonstration agent 
or other trained home economist, a housewife, 
someone who works with his hands, and, where 
possible, someone connected with a cooperative 
organization. 

5. The interests ef the consumer should be pro- 
tected from uncertainties as to standards of com- 
modities offered and from false advertising. Much 
of this protection could be provided through the 
rigid enforcement of the pending Copeland Bill. 
Valuable information existing in the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Home Economics 
should be made available for consumer use. 

6. Principles should be adopted to prevent price 
fixing, unfair competition, and discrepancies be- 
tween wholesale prices and returns to the producer. 

7. Consumer cooperatives and other consumer 
organizations should be fostered and developed. 


A plea was made for the adoption in the 
retail trade of provisions against such unfair 
business practices as free alterations of 
ready-to-wear garments, special discounts 
to groups of consumers, unlimited return 
privilege, free delivery to remote districts, 
unfair competition in credit giving and in 
trade-in allowance. 

If the consumer of the future is to be 
assured commodities at a fair price and of 
reliable quality standards, the mass of con- 
sumers in this country must make 
themselves articulate. This can be accom- 
plished only when consumer organizations 
are established, when adequate quality 
legislation is adopted, and when consump- 
tion economics is given an established 
place in education. These three develop- 
ments hold a chalienge for every home 
economist. 


HOW COLLEGE GIRLS BUY 
THEIR HOSE 


MARY KATHRYN SEARS 


Last year the department of student 
clubs in the American Home Economics 
Association cooperated with the committee 
on standardization of consumers’ goods in 
securing information which would further 
standardization. A hosiery project was 
carried on to determine: the preference of 
college girls regarding hose, the amount 
they spend for hose during a given period, 
their method of buying hose, and the infor- 
mation which they want and can get con- 
cerning the quality of the hose. 

The Home Economics Club at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri planned the project, 
tabulated the returns, and analyzed the 
information secured. 

Five hundred and ninety-two girls in 
seventeen colleges and two high schools 
cooperated in the project, which was carried 
on for three months during 1933. Each 
girl made an inventory of hose on hand at 
the beginning and at the end of the period, 
kept a record of all hose purchased during 
the period, and answered a questionnaire on 
methods of buying. 

The main points brought out by the study 
are: 

1. Fiber.~ Silk was by far the most popular 
fiber, rayon and cotton ranked about equal, while 
the use of wool and of silk-and-wool and cotton-and- 
silk mixtures was almost negligible. 

2. Weight. Chiffon was the most popular weight 
and semi-service the least popular. 

3. Construction. Full-fashioned construction was 
— with mesh ranking next and circular knit 

4. Supply on hand. The number of pairs of hose 
on hand at a given time ranged from 11 to 2; it 
averaged 7 at the beginning of the study and 5 at the 
end. 

5. Quantity purchased. The number of pairs 
purchased by each girl during the three months 
averaged four. The number of pairs purchased at 


one time averaged one and a half. 
6. Price paid. The average price paid per pair 
was $0.69. The most popular price range was 
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$0.50 to $0.75; next came $0.75 to $1.00, with the 
$0.25 to $0.50 ranking third. 

7. Method of purchasing. About half of the girls 
bought hose at sales. Selection was most fre- 
quently based on appearance and price, with brand 
ranking next and fiber last. 

8. Choice of brands. Widely advertised brands 
predominated among those purchased, and also 
among those mentioned by the girls as possessing 
the best wearing qualities. 

9. Information given. Aside from price, color 
and wearing quality were the points on which infor- 
mation was most commonly asked and given 
when hose were purchased. 

10. Information desired. Points on which the 
girls said they desired more information than they 
were able to get were, in order of frequency, wearing 
quality, fiber, and color fastness. 

11. Labels. The labels collected in connection 
with the study rarely gave more than brand name 
and size. In a very few cases information about 
construction, fiber, washing directions, and color 
was included. 


This study indicates that the college girl 
prefers full-fashioned, silk, chiffon hose. 
At the time of the study she was spending 
about twelve dollars a year for hose. 
Apparently advertising influences her judg- 
ment and selection. She desires informa- 
tion concerning wearing qualities which is 
difficult to get at present. These facts 
indicate she needs and would welcome 
adequate guides in buying hose. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AS AN 
EXTENSION PROJECT IN 
MINNESOTA 


BELLE OSBORN FISH 


Rural children in Minnesota are getting a 
“new deal,” because the study of children is 
becoming an important part of extension 
work there, as it is in a number of other 
states. 

Indirectly the welfare of children always 
has been considered of major importance in 
extension planning. Administrators have 
recognized that whatever extension does to 
increase the farmer’s income benefits his 
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children. The extent to which home 
demonstration work helps the farm woman 
to make her home more attractive and 
comfortable, to feed and clothe and care for 
her household, to lessen her drudgery and 
give her leisure for social contacts, recrea- 
tion, and rest—by just so much does it 
improve the situation of the country child. 

To understand mental health, personality 
and character growth, emotional stability, 
and the social factors necessary for success 
and happiness demands special study and 
training. Parenthood is a_ profession. 
Human beings do not instinctively know 
how to be good parents, and information 
concerning this profession is equally if not 
more essential than that concerning care 
and feeding of livestock, growing and 
marketing of crops, and disease eradication 
in cows, hogs, and chickens. 

In 1929 through the cooperation of the 
Institute of Child Welfare, the agricultural 
extension division of the University of 
Minnesota offered a program of child study 
to its rural people through the home 
demonstration service. After five years of 
trial, this work is recognized as an essential 
part of the Minnesota extension program. 
During that time 5,592 rural women in 443 
groups in 22 counties have been enrolled in 
the work, and its influence has extended to 
the most isolated communities. 

Child development projects in Minnesota 
are planned like other home economics 
projects. They reach organized com- 
munity groups through local leaders who 
receive instruction and training from a 
state specialist at training meetings con- 
ducted regularly during the project. 

These projects are attempting to help 
rural parents understand and meet the 
needs of their growing boys and girls. 

Research in many fields is developing 
dependable and useful information along 
this line. The child development project 
has been planned to convey this information 
in a practical way to rural parents. They 
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not only acquire scientific facts but learn to 
analyze their problems in the light of these 
facts. For example, they come to realize 
that the underlying causes of problems 
always involve an understanding of emo- 
tions, that family relationships are highly 
charged with emotions such as love and 
fear and anger. Through this child study, 
parents are also learning that best physical 
growth is not attained by food alone. 
Regular health examinations, protection 
against contagious diseases, adequate play 
space and equipment, and even happiness 
are essentials. 

In recent months, the attention of exten- 
sion works and administrators has turned 
sharply to meeting the needs and problems 
of the economic depression, and the main 
objective of the past year has been to 
increase the buying power of farm families 
in order that they may maintain an ade- 
quate standard of living. Each subject 
matter specialist has, for the time being, 
given his attention to emergency plans, 
although the long-time plan is not being 
forgotten. “Using Home-Grown Cereals,” 
“Stretching the Clothing Dollar,” ‘“Ade- 
quate Food at Low Cost” have become 
familiar slogans. In Minnesota, because of 
its child development program, essential 
services for children are a part of the 
emergency planning. 

Communities have found that immuniza- 
tion clinics can provide protection against 
diphtheria and small pox to large numbers 
of children at small cost per child and that 
local doctors are most willing to cooperate 
in such plans. Health clinics for physical 
and dental examinations, paid for by 
Christmas seal sale funds, provide these 
services at no cost to parents. 

Through the child development projects, 
parents are becoming increasingly aroused to 
the need for more play equipment and 
provisions for worthwhile leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Under present conditions, these 
must be provided at little or nocost. Child 
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development groups find that it is possible 
to “stretch the play equipment dollar” 
and that homemade play equipment chal- 
lenges the imagination quite as much as 
eating home-grown cereals. 

Throughout extension’s thinking and 
planning in relation to emergency problems, 
the feeling has persisted that, somehow, the 
needs of the future—the long-time program 
—should not be wholly lost sight of. Cer- 
tainly, this is emphatically true of the 
needs of the growing generation, upon 
which rests everything in the future. The 
building of a road or a bridge or a barn can 
be postponed several years without serious 
harm to anyone, but adequate care and 
training and protection of growing children 
cannot be postponed without irreparable 
damage to bodies and souls. Practically 


everyone believes there is no place like the 
country for bringing up children, but the 
advantages of country life do not flow 
automatically merely from existence in the 
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country. Through study, parents are 
learning to use these advantages for their 
children. 

The point has been repeatedly empha- 
sized that the final, ultimate objective of 
extension work is “the development of 
people.”” One way that the extension pro- 
gram in Minnesota is directly and measur- 
ably contributing toward solving both an 
immediate and a future problem is through 
an adequate program in parent education. 
Reports sent in convincingly prove that this 
development is taking place. People say 
that when they learn to understand their 
children, they also understand themselves 
and other people better. They report finer 
family relationships as a result of family 
councils where family problems are worked 
out and solved together. They tell us that 
keeping personal and family expense 
accounts makes it easier for children as well 
as grown-ups to keep their “yearnings” 
within the family “earnings.” 


EDITORIAL 


COUNTY CONSUMER COUNCILS 


The actual organization of these councils, 
whose general scheme was described on 
page 103 of the February issue, was begun 
in that month, and it was expected that by 
the first of April some two hundred would 
be in operation. The Consumers’ Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. assigned the task of 
organizing them to Professor Paul Douglas. 
They are to function under the Consumers’ 
Division of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil and so far as possible will be composed 
of ultimate consumers. Home demonstra- 
tion agents and other home economists are 
considered as especially well qualified, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that those invited 
will be able and willing to serve. 

Exactly what the councils will do, will 
depend on local situations and the develop- 
ments in the recovery program. Un- 
doubtedly their function will include efforts 
to adjust complaints about prices of goods 
and services and to serve as channels for 
information of importance to consumers. 
This last is, of course, directly in line with 
that favorite hobby of home economists, 
education for purchasing, or, as it is often 
called, consumer education. 


STUDENT CLUBS AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Among the most active, certainly among 
the most interesting, of the attempts to 
stimulate wiser buying are the projects un- 
dertaken by student clubs. These are natu- 
rally more numerous among the college 
groups; but some high school girls also have 
done excellent work, as, for example, in the 
study of face powders, the exhibit of which 


won so much praise at the Atlanta meeting 
and was referred to on page 911 of the Jour- 
NAL for October, 1932. At Milwaukee last 
June reports were given of two sets of 
“standardization” projects. Michigan clubs 
had made a study of bread sold in their 
communities and showed an elaborate ex- 
hibit of their findings. Silk hosiery was the 
subject of the second project, of which the 
guiding spirit was Dr. Jessie Coles of the 
University of Missouri and which is briefly 
described on page 231. Clubs in different 
parts of the country are continuing it this 
year, again under Missouri leadership. 

Similar consumer purchasing projects are 
being carried on in other states. The club 
at the University of Iowa is conducting a 
study of labels on canned foods through 
questionnaires sent to all clubs affiliated 
with the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association itself has prepared 
a study outline on cosmetics which has been 
sent to all the affiliated clubs. It has also 
prepared another outline for use in colleges 
and universities which deals primarily with 
food and drug legislation but which ties in 
nicely with the studies of cosmetics and of 
labels on canned goods. 

The projects will probably be reported at 
the New York meeting next June. They will 
add to our scanty knowledge of purchasing 
habits; but more important still, the studies 
will bring home to all the girls and teachers 
who cooperate—and perhaps to some of 
their families and friends—the fact that 
there is a difference between careful and 
careless purchasing and that the purveyors 
of the things we buy are not so helpful as 
they might be—or even as they sometimes 
try to make us think they are. 
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GRADE LABELS AND THE CODE OF 
THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


An unexpectedly large number of con- 
sumer representatives appeared at the hear- 
ings on this code on February 7 and 8. As 
presented, the code ignored questions of 
quality, grade, and standards; but many 
effective pleas were made for some protec- 
tion on these points. 

Among the organizations whose repre- 
sentatives urged this were the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Home Economics Association, 
the American [Federation of Labor, Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the homemakers’ 
section of the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association, the National League 
of Women Voters, and an association of 
postal clerks’ wives. American Home- 
makers Association, Inc., was conspicuous 
as the only consumer organization at the 
hearing which spoke against requiring grade 
labels at present. Its president, Mrs. F. W. 
Fritchey of Baltimore, agreed that they 
were an aid to the consumer but maintained 
that under present conditions they would 
place an unwarranted burden on the indus- 
try. Some members of the Industry spoke 
in favor of such grade labels, among them 
F. M. Shook of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation, whose views on the subject ap- 
peared on page 98 of the February JOURNAL. 

The statement presented by Alice Ed- 
wards in behalf of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association read as follows: 


The American Home Economics Association con- 
siders that for the protection of the consumer and to 
insure fair trade practices between members of the 
industry, the Code of Fair Competition of the Can- 
ning Industry should include clauses providing for 
the grade labeling of canned food products. 

The consumer needs grade labels on canned foods 
because the product is concealed from sight, be- 
cause the quality of canned foods of a given manu- 
facturer or brand or from a given locality frequently 
change, and because price is not a reliable guide to 
quality. That pricecannot be relied onasa guide to 


quality is supported by numerous investigations by 
individual consumers in various parts of the coun- 
try, by findings of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and by judging contests carried on by the canners 
themselves. 

There is ample evidence that acceptable quality 
grades can be established. They are already used 
under the Warehousing Act and are sufliciently 
satisfactory for the government to use in its own 
purchasing of canned food. Millions of dollars have 
been loaned to canners on foods graded by these 
standards by bankers and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Present marketing methods fail to encourage as 
they should the manufacture and sale of the su- 
perior and choice qualities through making avail- 
able quality information which would justify a 
higher price for the better quality. 


GRADE LABELS IN CANADA 


Under the Meat and Canned Foods Act of 
Canada, passed in 1907 and revised in 1927, 
canned fruits and vegetables are graded for 
quality. Regarding the workings of the 
law on this point the chief canning inspec- 
tor in the Office of the Fruit Commissioner 
at Ottawa writes as follows: 


All canned fruits and vegetables packed or sold 
for consumption in Canada or imported into Canada 
must have the quality declaration shown on the 
main panel of the label, in type as set forth by these 
regulations. If the goods are sold for export it is 
not necessary to have the quality declaration but as 
no canned goods can leave Canada without an Ex- 
port Certificate and as no certificate is issued with- 
out an application for same being made by the 
packer, it is necessary that the packer declare on the 
application the quality claimed for the goods to be 
shipped and the Inspector shows that quality on 
his Export Certificate . . . 

The Federal Officers of the Department of Ag- 
riculture are charged with the responsibility of de- 
termining the grades of these canned food. 

These regulations apply to all canned fruits and 
vegetables packed under packers’ labels or dealers’ 
labels. 

There has been no trouble in administering our 
regulations on grades and label declarations. These 
have been in effect for 15 years and we have never 
hadalawsuit. Clause 57, page 93, is the one which 
we use if our Inspectors have reason to believe that 
the goods are not labeled in accordance with the 
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requirements of the law. He places them under 
detention and they remain under detention until 
the packer is able to demonstrate that they are 
properly labeled or until he relabels them. You 
will understand, of course, this applies to quality 
declaration and not to adulteration. If an Inspec- 
tor suspects goods are adulterated he places them 
under detention until the packer establishes that 
no adulteration has been used and upon failure to 
do this the goods are destroyed. 

The regulations have proven very satisfactory 
indeed, particularly to the consumer. They are, 
however, none too popular with some classes of 
dealers whose sole object is to turn over the goods 
regardless of value. 

The regulations have brought about material 
changes in merchandising that make the chain 
stores or other dealers look rather foolish when they 
offer Choice Quality goods for less than they are 
charging for Standard Quality goods, and the con- 
sumers are commencing to ask why. 

The increase in sales of Fancy Quality and Choice 
Quality goods from year to year is an excellent 
evidence that the people are paying attention to the 
better grades. Today while passing one of our 
large chain stores, which has hundreds of branches 
throughout the United States and Canada, we 
noticed Choice Quality Tomatoes 2}’s at 2 for 25 
cents while the same brand by the same packer of 
Standard Quality was marked 3 for 29 cents. 

In conclusion may I say that there are a certain 
number of large packers in the United States who 
have Canadian branches, and they all express them- 
selves as very well satisfied indeed with our regula- 
tions and find no trouble in meeting with the label 
requirements. 


This testimony from Canada is doubly 
welcome since grade labeling is involved not 
only in the code for the canning industry 
but also in the revision of the United States 
Food and Drugs Act. 


HOMEMAKERS, UNHYPHENED 


It is a satisfaction to be able to announce 
that standard usage now writes homemaker 
and homemaking as single, unhyphened 
words. After long urging from the govern- 
ment agencies that use the terms most fre- 
quently, the public printer has adopted it, 
as readers of the recent bulletin ““The Home 
Project in Homemaking Education” may 
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have noticed. We are also assured by the 
publishers of Webster’s Dictionary (prob- 
ably the most widely accepted authority in 
this country) that ‘“‘the two forms will be 
entered as solid words in future new edi- 
tions of our dictionaries, thus recognizing 
present-day usage.” 

Determining standard usage in such cases 
is a curious business. Common sense sug- 
gests that the deliberate and general usage 
of those engaged in the practice of an art 
should guide terminology in connection with 
it. Editors for publishing houses and gen- 
eral magazines, however, are a rather con- 
servative lot and often refuse to accept 
changes until these are recognized by stand- 
ard dictionaries; and these, in turn, say 
usage is determined by the publications of 
writers of recognized standing! 

In questions of hyphening, Fowler’s Mod- 
ern English Usage takes the commonsense 
view that the difference between hyphening 
and full coalescence is “‘a matter of expedi- 
ency merely” and that “the conversion of 
a hyphened word into an unhyphened single 
one is desirable as soon as the novelty of 
the combination has worn off, if there are 
no obstacles in the way of awkward spelling, 
obscurity, or the like.” Certainly there is 
no novelty to the combinations homemaker 
and homemaking, nor do they involve any 
awkward spelling or similar difficulties. 

Some years ago the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and its JOURNAL decided 
that the balance of arguments was decidedly 
in favor of the fully coalesced forms and 
ever since have adhered to them as faith- 
fully as human fallibility allows. The edi- 
tor once took some pains to watch general 
usage for several months and came to the 
conclusion that it was pretty evenly divided 
between the three alternatives— two words, 
a hyphened word, and an unhyphened 
word—but that a decided majority of home 
economists employed the unhyphened form. 
Since then the preference for the unhy- 
phened form has been increasing among 
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both home economists and the general pub- 
lic; and now with Webster and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office on our side, we can 
forget about the bothersome hyphens. 


ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK, 
JUNE 26 TO 29 


Although these dates, from Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, are those of the meetings 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion itself, there will be plenty of pleasant 
and profitable occupations to warrant 
home economists spending the week-ends 
before and after in or near New York City. 
The program will be sent to members in 
May. Meanwhile enough things are set- 
tled to show that “The Consumer in the 
New Economic Order” is going to be in 
reality as well as in theory the central idea 
of the meetings. An unusual number of 
speakers of national importance have been 
invited, but at the same time there is pro- 
vision for general discussion in the smaller 
groups. As for social events, the program 
committee is embarrassed by the wealth of 
hospitality offered. Our New York host- 
esses are on their toes to see that the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association surpasses all. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriation for the Bureau of 
Home Economics was raised to $178,701 
before it left the committee and was pre- 
sented on the floor of the House. This is 
about what has been available for the 
current year, plus an allowance for the 
proposed five per cent restoration of salary 
reductions. There is good evidence that 


state home economics associations were 
instrumental in effecting this increase. 
Hearings were held late in February on 
the vocational education bill introduced by 
Senator George and described on page 171 
of the March JourNnaL. The American 
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Home Economics Association was among 
the proponents. The committee showed 
friendly interest but reduced the amounts 
specified, so that agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and trade and industry would each 
receive $1,000,000 instead of $1,250,000 
annually, with a minimum of $5,000 for 
each service in any state or territory; also 
the funds are limited to three years. 


STUDYING THE WALLACE 
PAMPHLET 


So general and enthusiastic has been the 
reception given to Secretary Wallace’s 
pamphlet “America Must Choose’’ that 
practically everyone knows of it as a re- 
markably open-minded and philosophic yet 
simple and stirring discussion of ‘‘the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of nationalism, 
of world trade, and of a planned middle 
course.”’ One essential feature of his argu- 
ment has not been made so evident, namely, 
that if the nation is to make a truly wise 
choice between these three possible roads 
and be prepared to follow intelligently and 
loyally whichever is chosen, all of us must 
inform ourselves as to what they involve. 

Fortunately this need is understood by 
the Foreign Policy Association, which, 
with the World Peace Foundation, was 
responsible for the preparation and publi- 
cation of the pamphlet and which has ob- 
tained funds for promoting its circulation 
and stimulating its careful study by all 
sorts of people. Home economists cer- 
tainly will wish to be among them, for it 
makes very clear the relation which these 
national policies bear, not only to the sup- 
ply and price of household commodities, 
but also to other aspects of our everyday 
living and to the ideals and attitudes we 
must develop to conform to them. Any- 
one interested should write to the Foreign 
Policy Association, National Press Build- 


ing, Washington, D. C. 
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STUDIES ON TENDERNESS AND JUICINESS OF COOKED MEAT! 
I. T. NOBLE, E. G. HALLIDAY, AND H. K. KLAAS 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


FHIS paper reports a study of the 


tenderness of cooked beef as 
determined by a New York 
Testing Laboratory penetrom- 
eter modified in general according to 
Tressler, Birdseye, and Murray’s sugges- 
tions (1); of the quantity of juice expressed 
with a hydraulic press; and of certain 
chemical characteristics of this juice. After 
the methods were checked by several series 
of experiments on the right and left sides of 
the same animal, they were used to measure 
the difference which is generally recognized 
as a result of subjective tests between the 
rib and a section of the round from the same 
animal and between the right and left ribs 
cooked to different interior temperatures. 
United States graded and stamped meat 
was used throughout. It was separated 
into wholesale cuts by the Chicago method, 
held in one of the large packing-house cool- 
ing rooms for the specified hanging time, 
and then further cut into retail pieces as 
rapidly as they could be handled. The 
ribs were divided into three parts: 6th and 
7th; 8th and 9th; and 10th, 11th, and 12th 
ribs. Each was prepared as a standing 
roast. The section of round chosen was 
the first cut from the rump end and was four 
inches thick. The meat was cooked accord- 
ing to the general technic specified in the 


1 The authors wish to express their thanks to the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board for a grant 
which helped defray expenses of this work; and to 
Dr. C. R. Moulton of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers for helpful suggestions. 


Report of the National Cooperative Meat 
Investigations Project (2). It was seared, 
however, for 15 minutes at 260°C, the 
oven regulator then lowered to 149°C., 
and the roasting continued until the center 
of the longissimus dorsi reached 68°C., or in 
a few cases 61 or 75°C. The meat was 
cooled to an interior temperature of about 
5°C. and the logissimus dorsi, a section of 
the latissimus dorsi, and the trapezius 
muscles of the ribs, and the semitendinosus, 
biceps femoris, vastus lateralis, sartorius, 
and semimembranosus muscles of the round 
were cut into as many pieces approximately 
3 by 2.5 by 8 cm. as possible. The other 
muscles of these cuts and the remainder of 
the latissimus dorsi (that part covering the 
rib ends) were not used because they were 
either heavily streaked with fat—a condi- 
tion which made the taking of readings 
impossible—or were too small or irregu- 
larly shaped. Whenever possible the sam- 
ples were cut so that their muscle fibers ran 
diagonally to the plane of penetration in 
order to forestall the possibility of the 
needle merely slipping between fibers. 
They were stored in practically airtight 
containers at about 2°C. As rapidly as 
possible alternate samples from the parts 
under comparison were fitted firmly (if 
necessary packed with smaller pieces of 
meat) into a box of similar dimensions, and 
the tenderness readings were taken in 
essentially the same manner as described by 
Tressler, Birdseye, and Murray (1). Two 
modifications were introduced into their 
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instrument, however, to adapt it better to 
cooked meat. These were the substitution 
of a 150 for a 200 gm. weight and a needle 57 
mm. long and 1 mm. in diameter with a 
rounded point for one 13 inches long and 
0.15 inch in diameter. A needle 2 mm. in 
diameter was also tried. It gave readings 
about half as large as those reported. In 
certain cases these seemed too small to be 
desirable. Because of the greater firmness 
of cooked over raw meat and of the small 
diameter of the needle, a very much larger 
number of readings could be taken on each 
sample than reported by Tressler Birdseye, 
and Murray. (See totals in table 1.) 

After the penetrometer readings were 
taken, the exterior fat was stripped from all 
the samples of the longissimus dorsi and of 
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cessful, probably because of the low 
temperature at which the meat was 
squeezed and the difficulty in sampling. 

As may be seen from table 1, the greatest 
difference in average penetrometer readings 
between the right and left wholesale rib 
cuts of four animals was 19 scale points 
(1.9 mm.); for half of these it was only 6 
scale points (0.6 mm.). This number of 
animals is, of course, much too small to fix 
the “experimental error” as low as 2 mm., 
but it seemed advisable at this time to find 
what range of differences could be expected 
when variables were introduced, in as much 
as anything less than 2 mm. would show the 
instrument unsuited to the purpose at hand. 

Before discussing the variables, however, 
it might be well to comment upon the type 


TABLE 1 
Penctrometer readings on the left and right wholesale rib cuts of the same animal hung for 16 to 18 days 
NUMBER OF READINGS PROBABLE ERROR 
NUMBER 
Left side | Rightside | eft side | Right side | Difference | Left side | Right side 

8* 3074 2910 230.5 224.0 6.5 1.1 1.1 

a 1381 1384 184.0 203.0 19.0 1.8 aie 

Y 857 1016 175.0 194.0 19.0 1.4 3.7 

3t 1345 1785 238.0 243.0 5.0 1.3 


* U.S. medium steer. 
+ U. S. choice steer. 


the round, and the meat so prepared, to- 
gether with any pieces from the same 
muscles too small to use with the penetrom- 
eter, was subjected to a pressure of 3,800 
pounds per square inch for 15 minutes. 
The juice was collected, measured, freed 
from visible fat by solidifying the fat and 
decanting off the cold liquid, freed from 
other sediment by centrifuging, and finally 
analyzed for total solids by drying to 
constant weight in an air bath at 60°C., for 
total nitrogen by the Kjeldahl-Gunning 
method, and for coagulable nitrogen by the 
A.O.A.C. method (3, 4). Fat determina- 


tions on the juice as it originally came from 
the press were attempted but were not suc- 


of frequency curves obtained during this 
work and upon the number of readings 
taken. The curves were positively skewed, 
too much so for this to be considered due to 
accidents of sampling, according to Pear- 
son’s x? criterion (5); they belonged, in 
fact, more closely to Pearson’s Type I 
curve than to the normal. As for the 
number of readings, at first the maximum 
was taken; but when the difference proved 
insignificant between averages calculated 
from the total and from one-third of the 
readings, the number was reduced to about 
one-third of the possible maximum. 

The relative tenderness of the rib and 
round from the same animal is well brought 
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out in table 2. In all of the animals there 
reported the differences between the arith- 
metic means of the longissimus dorsi and a 
four-inch slice from the rump end of the 
round were from 71 to 127 scale points or 
from 3 to 6 times the maximum variation 
previously mentioned. Likewise for two of 
the three animals the difference between the 
wholesale rib cut and the round fell within 
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In view of the commonly accepted idea 
that protein foods are toughened by the 
continued application of dry heat, a com- 
parison was made of the tenderness of 
corresponding left and right rib cuts cooked 
to interior temperatures of 61 and 75°C. 
respectively. These temperatures were 
chosen because they are approximately the 
mid-points of the ranges usually given for 


TABLE 2 
Penetrometer readings on the ribs and the first four inches of the round from the same animal hung for 16 to 20 
days 
NUMBER OF READINGS AVERAGE PENETROMETER READINGS IN MM. X 10-1, AND PROBABLE ERRORS 
ANIMAL 
NUMBER | Tongissi- Section of | Longissimus Wholesale Section of Diff | Diff 
tad 1875 2815 1447) | 224.541.2 | 184.541.1 | 97.520.9 | 127.0 97.0 
11* 990 1340 1100) | 258.542.1 | 213.542.1 | 187.541.6 71.0 25.5 
3t 986 1345 1399 | 236.041.8 | 238.041.5 | 154.0+1.6 82.0 84.3 
*U. S. medium. 
t U. S. choice steer. 
TABLE 3 
Penetrometer readings on wholesale rib cuts* cooked to different interior temperatures 
NUMBER OF READINGS | Sc 10-1 pom MEAT COOKED TO: PROBABLE ERROR 
NAME OF MUSCLES 
61°C. 75°C. 61°C. we. | arc. 75°C. 
(left side) | (right side) (L) | (L) (R) 
10 Longissimus dorsi} 1244 1234 273.5 198.5 75.0 2.4 | 
(1) and trape- 
zius and latis- 
simus dorsi (2) 
(1) 864 854 332.0 245.5 86.5 2.2 2.3 
(2) 380 380 140.5 92.5 48.0 2.0 1.0 
6 (1) and (2) 2218 3185 211.5 | 156.0 55.5 1.3 0.9 
(1) 1529 2274 254.0 180.5 73.5 1.3 0.9 
(2) 689 911 116.0 94.0 22.0 1.4 1.0 


*U. S. medium steers hung for 16 to 18 days. 


the same range; for the other one it was not 
large enough to be significant, but this was 
due to the unusually low readings given by 
the latissimus dorsi and the trapezius 
muscles. Thus with one exception the 
penetrometer readings in these experiments 
show the rib cuts to be of the order of one 
and one-half times more tender than the 
first round cuts from the same animal. 


rare and well-done roasts. According to 
the penetrometer readings, which are given 
in table 3, toughening took place during the 
heating from 61 to 75°C. to such an extent 
that the differences in average readings for 
the wholesale cuts were 3 to 4 times greater 
than those obtained from left and right 
sides treated alike. As might be expected 
from the location of the muscles and the 


TABLE 4 


Penetrometer readings on the muscles of rib cuts from different animals 


ANIMAL 


NUMBER OF READINGS 


ARITHMETIC MEAN IN MM. X 107}, AND P.E. 


7 6-12 incl. 1875 940 224.5+1.2 105.0+0.9 119.5 

10, 11, 12 793 210.5+2.0 
8,9 547 401 247 .0+2.1 105.5+1.4 
6,7 535 539 221.0+41.9 105.0+1.1 
8 6-12 incl. 1996 1078 263.0+1.2 175.0+1.3 88.0 
10, 11, 12 910 257.041.7 
8,9 601 403 267 .0+2.3 170.5+2.3 
6,7 485 675 269.0+2.5 170.0+1.5 
9 6-12 incl. 966 415 231.541.7 71.5+40.9 160.0 
10, 11, 12 540 263.542.4 
8,9 235 155 174.542.5 60.5+1.3 
6,7 191 260 205.0+2.4 78.0+1.3 
10 6-12 incl. 864 380 332.042.2 140.5+2.0 191.5 
10, 11, 12 504 376.0+2.7 
8,9 195 140 281.0+2.8 130.0+3.4 
6,7 165 240 258.5+4.1 146.5+2.3 
11 6-12 incl. 990 350 258.542.1 86.0+1.3 172.5 
10, 11, 12 560 273.543.2 
8,9 245 125 220.5+3.2 72.041.6 
6,7 185 225 263 .543.5 94.0+1.6 
1 6-12 incl. 677 150 192.5+1.3 176.5+3.3 16.0 
10, 11, 12 314 189 .0+1.9 
8,9 149 57 214.042.5 229.5+5.5 
6,7 214 93 181.5+2.0 144.0+2.0 
2 6-12 incl. 698 159 172.5+1.3 190.5+4.2 18.0 
10, 11, 12 344 187.0+1.9 
8,9 176 86 166.0+2.4 130.5+3.0 
6,7 178 73 151.0+2.7 250.5+4.9 
3 6-12 incl. 986 359 236.0+1.8 246.5+2.6 10.5 
10, 11, 12 549 212.0+2.4 
8,9 281 121 293 .543.3 280.0+5.1 
6,7 156 238 225.5+2.0 229.5+2.6 
4 6-12 incl. 1028 560 242.541.5 101.0+1.2 141.5 
10, 11, 12 445 237.042.5 
8,9 202 224 257.542.7 86.541.1 
6,7 381 336 241.0+2.2 110.0+1.7 
5 6-12 incl. 1259 552 175.0+1.2 136.0+2.1 39.0 
10, 11, 12 725 166.5+1.4 
8,9 315 272 158.5+2.2 142.5+2.8 
6,7 219 280 227 .5+2.6 130.0+3.2 
6 6-12 incl. 1529 689 254.0+1.3 116.0+1.4 138.0 
10, 11, 12 783 246.0+2.0 
8,9 336 216 243 .0+2.3 107 .0+2.2 
6,7 410 473 279 .542.4 120.0+1.8 
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method of taking the interior temperature, 
the differences for the longissimus dorsi 
alone are greater than for the wholesale cut, 
while those for the latissimus and trapezius 
are much smaller, in one case insignificant. 
In order to see if there was justification 
for the trade discrimination against the 
6th and 7th ribs (supposedly based on the 
difference in tenderness between the longis- 
simus dorsi and other muscles and also 
perhaps somewhat on the relative tender- 
ness of the longissimus at the loin as against 
the chuck end of the wholesale rib cut), all 
of the averages for the individual muscles 
were collected. In general, there was found 
to be a strong tendency for the longissimus 
dorsi to be more tender than the combined 
trapezius and latissimus dorsi muscles, 
as may be seen from table 4. In 7 out of 
the 11 cases there cited, the readings for the 
longissimus are decidedly greater, usually by 
about 100 scale points, while in only 4 cases 
are the averages so close that they may be 
considered within experimental error of one 
another. This difference may not be due 
entirely to inherent characteristics of the 
muscles because the outer ones were neces- 
sarily heated to a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture than the center of the longissimus—a 
condition which, as noted previously, makes 
for toughness. No attempt was made to 
separate these factors, however, since both 
would be present in any practical situation. 
There was found to be no pronounced tend- 
ency for the longissimus to become less 
tender as it passed from the 12th toward the 
6th rib. In 6 of the 11 animals the averages 
for the various ribs were not significantly 
different, in 3 others the longissimus of 
either the 8th and 9th or 6th and 7th was 
more tender than that of the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th; therefore, only in the remaining 
2 or in about } of the cases was the longis- 
simus of both the 8th and 9th and 6th and 
7th tougher than of the 10th, 11th, and 12th. 
The data obtained upon the quantity of 
juice bear out the popular conception that 
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rare meat, in this case that heated to 61°C., 

is somewhat juicier than well done (75°C.) 

and that the round is juicier than the rib. 

The chemical data, as determined by 

methods previously mentioned, show that 

the larger quantities of juice are likewise 
richer in total solids, total nitrogen, and, 
in the case of the ribs also, in coagulable 
nitrogen. The values for the quantity of 
juice range around 15 cc. per 100 gm. of 
cooked meat, those for total solids, total 
nitrogen, and coagulable nitrogen around 

7, 0.7, and 0.1 per cent respectively. 

Summary: Tenderness tests were made 
on cooked beef by means of a slightly 
modified New York Testing Laboratory 
Penetrometer. The differences between 
averages for corresponding left and right 
wholesale rib cuts were less than 2 mm. 
when the cuts were treated in the same 
manner; for those heated to 61 and 75°C., 
respectively, they were from 55.5 to 75.0 
mm.; and for ribs as against a section of 
round from the same animal they were for 
the most part from 71.0 to 127.0. 

When subjected to a pressure of 3,800 
pounds per square inch, the ribs cooked 
to 61°C. yielded more juice than those 
heated to 75°C., and the rounds more than 
their corresponding ribs. The larger quan- 
tity of juice was found to be richer in solids, 
total nitrogen, and, in one case, also richer 
in coagulable nitrogen. 
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Living Together in the Family. By Lemo T. 
Dennis. Baltimore: The Williams & Wil- 
kins Company, 1934, 192 pp., $1.10. 

Those of us who have looked in vain for a 
book on family relationships in which high 
school students would find help with their own 
special family problems will hail Dr. Dennis’s 
book with joy for two reasons: first, because it 
is written in a way which will appeal to boys 
and girls in their teens, and second, because it 
is full of practical illustrations which are stimu- 
lating to the students and a boon to the teacher 
whose training and experience may not have 
provided actual examples of the points to be 
brought out. As one teacher said in reading 
the manuscript, “The illustrations are so prac- 
tical and interesting I want to keep right on 
reading.’ High school students themselves 
have assisted in the preparation of the book, 
criticizing the conclusions chapter by chapter 
and giving many suggestions for problems and 
illustrations. 

In using the book as a text the teacher will 
find particularly helpful the carefully selected 
bibliographies and questions at the end of each 
chapter. The former include references to 
fiction, biography, and general magazine arti- 
cles, as well as to the usual home economics 
textbooks. The questions exemplify the art 
of formulating them so that they will actually 
stimulate discussion on controversial points. 

Dr. Dennis is especially qualified to write 
such a book because of her unusual combination 
of experience. She has been a home economics 
teacher, director of a home management house, 
participant observer for two years in many 
homes with different patterns of family living, 
and coordinator in a home where dependent, 
problem, and delinquent children lived and 
were studied by physicians, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. In her post-graduate study she 
combined training in psychology and sociology 


with home economics to obtain a thoroughly 
sound understanding of the problems of family 
living. 

To home economists, not the least satisfac- 
tion in the publication of this book comes from 
the fact that it is a significant addition to the 
service which the American Home Economics 
Association has given, through its field worker 
in child development and parental education, 
to the whole field of family relationships. To 
the survey to determine the réle of home eco- 
nomics in this field, made by Anna R. Richard- 
son in 1927, and to the many conferences in 
which teachers all over the land have partici- 
pated, is now added this real aid to the teachers 
and students who in increasing numbers are 
trying together to find out how they may live 
more happily and worthily with their own 
families, now and in the future—EstTHER Mc- 
Grynis, University of Minnesota, 


Allgemeine Wirtschaftslehre des Haushalts [A 
General Theory of the Economics of the House- 
hold| I. Teil: Die Betriebsmittel [Part I: The 
Tools of Production]. By Marta SILBER- 
KUHL-SCHULTE. Berlin-Leipzig, Germany: 
Verlag von Julius Beltz in Langensalza, 1933, 
182 pp., RM 3 [$0.70]. 

The original plan for this book was to deal 
exclusively with principles of home manage- 
ment, but the economic problems of the house- 
hold proved to be so inadequately treated in 
general works on economic theory that the 
author had to develop her own theoretical 
foundation. This is here outlined, with the 
main emphasis placed on the economic func- 
tions of the household. 

The first chapter contains her main thesis, 
namely, that the household is an economic en- 
terprise, the purpose of which is to satisfy the 
needs of the members without any profit mo- 
tive in its relation to them. The author does 
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not agree with the assumption commonly made 
by economists that the household is solely con- 
cerned with consumption. Her contention, 
based on Engel’s theories in regard to the eco- 
nomic value of human beings, is that the house- 
hold is a productive enterprise in so far as it is 
engaged in producing human beings for a com- 
petitive labor market, and, therefore, must fol- 
low the rules of business in a capitalist society. 
The costs of production will include the expense 
of raising children, the maintenance of working 
efficiency, and the laying by of reserves for 
sickness, unemployment, and old age. A study 
of the economic theory of the household should 
deal with ways of conducting the household so 
that these production costs are fully covered by 
the income. In addition, expenditures should 
be so adjusted to income that there is a margin 
left to cover interest on these production costs, 
necessary because all goods and services pur- 
chased for the household are furnished on that 
basis. 

The following chapters analyze, in the light 
of this theory, the tools of production of the 
household—the house, its equipment and fur- 
nishings, food, clothing, and other supplies, 
household labor, capital investment, gardening, 
and care of domestic animals. Many statistical 
data are given in tables and graphs. A later 
volume will discuss the organization of the work 
of the household. 

American home economists who at present 
are groping their way to a new conception of 
homemaking may possibly find that this strict 
economic interpretation is one-sided and accord- 
ingly not a complete guide towards an under- 
standing of home management. There are 
many subtle and intangible phases of successful 
family life which cannot be ignored and which 
inevitably influence judgment regarding the eco- 
nomic activities of a home. The book is, how- 
ever, of unusual interest because of the author’s 
familiarity with general economic theory and 
because of the consistent and systematic way 
in which her own thesis has been developed in 
the detailed study of the tools of production. 
It deserves to be studied carefully by those who 
specialize in the study of home management 
and by all who wish to be acquainted with im- 
portant developments in German home eco- 
C. Haver, Rockaway, N. J. 
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Vitamins and Other Dietary Essentials. By W. 
R. Aykroyp. London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd., 1933, 218 pp., 7s. 6d. 

A clear and readable discussion of the impor- 
tance of proteins, carbohydrates, fat, vitamins, 
and minerals in the diet. The last three chap- 
ters have to do with general facts concerning 
diet in relation to health. An excellent book 
for the layman who is looking for the facts of 
nutrition free from overmuch scientific data. 


The Congressional Cook Book. Revised Edition. 
Washington, D. C.: The Congressional Club, 
1933, 834 pp., De Luxe Edition $2.50, Popu- 
lar Edition $1.50. 

A comparison of this and the first edition 
(noted in July, 1928) of the Club’s collection 
of “Favorite National and International Recipes 
with Special Articles by Eminent Government 
Authorities” shows how the whirlagig of time 
has put an “ex” before many of the names in 
the contributors’ index and substituted a fore- 
word by Mrs. Roosevelt foroneby Mrs. Hoover. 


Meals in a Minute. By Puytus Lovett. 
London: Edward Arnold & Co., [Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York] 1933, 96 
pp., $0.70. 

A collection of menus and recipes, intended 
primarily for English housekeepers and notable 
for its extensive use of canned goods, including 
many not commonly known in the United 
States such as jugged hare, mixed grill, mutton 
cutlets, cabbage, and tangerines. 


The Mother’s Encyclopedia. In Four Volumes. 
Compiled and edited by the Eprrors or 
“THe PARENTS’ MaGazine.”” New York: 
Home and School Book Service, The Par- 
ents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 959 pp., $5. 
A collection of informal discussions of sub- 

jects important to parents and others who deal 

with children. The material is taken from The 

Parents’ Magazine. Well indexed for reference. 


Our Common Enemy: Colds. By the Eprrors 
or Fortune in Consultation with Eminent 
Physicians. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company, 1934, 102 pp., $1. 
Well-assembled, cleverly presented material 

that originally appeared in Fortune. The first 
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part, “The Common Cold,’”’ summarizes scien- 
tific information regarding the nature and treat- 
ment of colds; the second, Cold Business,” 
describes commercial ways of “making money 
from colds” with many quotations from adver- 
tisements and pertinent facts about manufac- 
turers. Especially useful and timely in con- 
nection with the revision of the U. S. Food and 
Drugs Act. 


A. S. T. M. Standards 1933. Part II. Phila- 
delphia: American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1933, 1928 pp., $7.50. 

This triennial publication includes the latest 
revisions of standard specifications for toler- 
ances and test methods for knit goods, stand- 
ard specifications for textile testing machines, 
standard specifications for tolerances and test 
methods for cotton sewing threads, and stand- 
ard general methods of testing woven textile 
fabrics. 


American vs. British System of Radio Control. 
Compiled by E. C. BuEHLER. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1933, 361 pp., 
$0.90. 

Primarily a debater’s handbook but a useful 
reference book for the general study of radio 
control. Gives affirmative and negative briefs, 
bibliography, and excerpts from periodical 
literature. 


Radio and Education. Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Assembly of National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, Inc., 1933. 
Edited by Levertnc Tyson. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, 203 pp., 
$2.50. 

The reports and papers here assembled give 
an authoritative picture of developments in 
their field. Of special significance are perhaps 
the report of Director Tyson with its review of 
progress in methods of presentation and its 
suggestion for the formation of a National 
Radio Institute to raise funds to devise and 
produce programs of generally accepted ex- 
cellence; the talk by Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner Lafount on ‘Sustaining Programs”; the 
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one on “The Air as an Open Forum” by Miss 
Ludington of the National League of Women 
Voters; and the discussions which followed. 


Education on the Air. Fourth Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio. Edited 
by Josepuine H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1933, 380 pp., $3. 
The first part of this significant contribution 

to the development of education by radio is 

devoted to the proceedings of the fourth Ohio 

Radio Institute and considers national aspects 

of the subject, broadcasting technics, school 

broadcasting, research and measurement, edu- 
cational stations and programs. The second 
part, devoted to research in radio education, 
includes reports of cooperative studies of 


special topics. 


The Third American Revolution. An Interpre- 
tation. By BENSON Y. LANDIS. New York: 
Association Press, 1933, 156 pp., $1 paper 
bound, $1.75 cloth bound. 

A fair-minded, mainly sympathetic attempt 
to explain the purposes and probable effects 
of the New Deal as it had developed up to last 
autumn. Includes many quotations from 
periodicals of different shades of opinion, lists 
of “current sources,’ and questions for dis- 
cussion by study groups. The author is secre- 
tary both in the Federal Council of Churches 
and in the Country Life Association. 


America Self-Contained. By SAMUEL CRow- 
THER. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1933, 340 pp., 
$2. 

A well-known contributor to popular maga- 
zines, author of successful books on various 
topics of national and business interest, here 
develops the idea that since the War United 
States science and industry have grown to the 
point where the country can and should be 
independent of the rest of the world. Copies 
of the book have been distributed by the Chem- 
ical Foundation as giving “‘a glimpse of how 
well the American chemical industry has lived 
its trust.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


GENERAL 


A study of the effectiveness of a program of ele- 
mentary school supervision, B. L. GREEN- 
FreLD. J. Educ. Research 27, No.2 (1933, 
Oct.) pp. 123-126. 

The study was undertaken because (1) while 
supervisors have been content to take for 
granted the effectiveness of their supervision, 
teachers have long since questioned its value; 
(2) to withstand the barrage of economic scru- 
tiny, the supervisor’s position will have to be 
justified by productiveness; and (3) a critical 
evaluation of the products of supervision should 
stimulate improved supervision. Effective- 
ness was measured by pupil achievement over 
a two-year period and by results of teacher rat- 
ing on a diagnostic scale. Teachers making 
the greatest improvement were also the persons 
whose groups made the most significant gains 
in pupil achievement. In addition, improved 
practices in teaching were noted.—E. P. A. 


What are desirable social-economic goals for 
America, Frep J. Ketry and others. J. 
Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 23, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 
6-12. 

A committee of six outstanding educators 
has here stated ten desirable social-economic 
national goals and explained the implications 
which they have for educators.—B. I. C. 


Some dangers of the testing movement, HARL 
R. Douctass. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 23, 
No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 17-18. 

State-wide and national testing programs 
may commit education to a narrow program of 
learning those things which can be asked for 
in written examinations and disregard many 
more vital outcomes of instruction.—B. I. C. 


Some progressive principles, DANIEL P. Ecrn- 
ton. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 23, No. 1 (1934, 
Jan.) pp. 22-23. 

Since it is chiefly in the family group that the 
child’s habits, dispositions, attitudes, tastes, 


knowledge, and ideals are determined, one of 
the basic purposes of the school should be to 
stimulate and guide pupils in their understand- 
ing and capacity for worthy home membership. 
This should include the cultural, esthetic, and 
skill activities of the home and give an under- 
standing of the problems of the home and a 
capacity to improve home environment.— 


Supervisory experimentation, THomas 
Briccs. School Rev. 41, No. 10 (1933, Dec.) 
pp. 737-746. 

Experiments which would be considered 
crude by the laboratory specialist may be useful 
in supervising instruction, that is, experimenta- 
tion through which the teacher may become 
convinced of the superiority of one method of 
procedure over another. In addition, such ex- 
periments may profitably be used to direct 
teachers’ attention to problems needing solu- 
tion or to stimulate him to make further and 
more carefully planned experiments which will 
bring more cogent conclusions. Obviously, the 
supervisor should discourage too ambitious ex- 
periments, follow up each experiment, and en- 
courage and help the teacher to modify his 
practices according to tentative results. Al- 
though such experimentation should grow out 
of problems arising in the individual school, a 
brief outline of twenty simple supervisory ex- 
periments is given to show the possibilities of 
this means of improving instruction.—E. P. A. 


The black magic of education, Otrs DuNBAR 
Ricwarpson. School & Soc. 38, No. 987 
(1933, Nov.) pp. 693-697. 

Our failures have made clear that we are ex- 
pecting the impossible of our schools. Were 
the belief in miracles supplanted by a less ex- 
alted faith, our own unplanned successes would 
make clear what schools might do: establish 
those personal habits which make for honest 
and clear-sighted effort, for a life predomi- 
nately social, yet retaining freedom for indi- 
vidual criticism and judgment.—E. P. A. 
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Preparations for leisure, BEssre AVERNE Mc- 
CLENAHAN. Sociol. & Soc. Research 18, 
No. 2 (1933, Nov.-Dec.) pp. 140-149. 
Experience will help determine the attitudes 

with which youths and adults approach leisure, 

and the social-psychological level of their use 
of freed time. Educators seem to have over- 
looked the possibilities of interesting young 
people in politics and social problems as they 
reach an age when they are tired of “kid play.” 
Yet such interests, wisely guided, would help 
determine uses of leisure later. Testimony of 
many high school boys and girls revealed their 
need for help in evaluating interests and making 
better choices of use of time. Instead of train- 
ing a few outstanding, dominating leaders there 
should be more training for “‘diffused’’ leader- 
ship and for group participation so that these 
boys and girls will share in community life 
and in group thinking.—D. M. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Riding a hobby at college, WALTER KAHOE. 
Child Study 11, No. 3 (1933, Dec.) pp. 80-81. 
Antioch College attempts to develop a pro- 

gram which gives spontaneous interests room 

to grow without “killing them with kindness.” 

Making room for leisure interests will estab- 

lish a healthier state than our present one, 

where studies and interests are on different 
levels and compete for the students’ time and 

energy.—F. F. 


Health training for teachers, ADELAIDE S. Bay- 
tor. Educ. 64, No. 4 (1933, Dec.) pp. 198- 
204. 

Health training programs for teachers in a 
few teachers colleges and state universities and 
in one land-grant college are briefly described 
with a view to bringing out the need and value 
of such preparation. The descriptions include 
objectives, ways and means to insure the 
achievement to evaluate results.—F. F. 


Educational research and the time, CARTER V. 
Goop. J. Educ. Research 27, No. 2 (1933, 
Oct.) 139-141. 

The real economy of lessening educational 
research in periods of stress is questioned.— 

E. P. A. 
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None of my business—or, thoughts of a biolo- 
gist on education, Pror. Hans ZINSSER. 
School & Soc. 38, No. 987 (1933, Nov. 25) pp. 
685-693. 

This article deals with the need for constant 
change in the conception of a liberal education 
in the light of the new knowledge and under- 
standing which every decade adds to the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the past—a periodic re- 
adjustment between the disciplines of the 
sciences and of the liberal arts into a cultural 
balance appropriate to the civilization of the 
period,—E. P. A. 


The crisis in education, RayMonD HOLDEN 
WHEELER. School & Soc. 38, No. 989 (1933, 
Dec. 9) pp. 756-759. 

There is need for a psychology of education 
that will provide the growing mind with the 
unity of knowledge which it craves and with the 
social insight upon which the integrity of the 
social order rests. The 19th century psychol- 
ogy of education does not provide this.— 
E. P. A. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


How homemaking courses for pupils of the sec- 
ondary school may contribute to better home 
management, Epna P. Ammon. Am. Voca- 
tional Assoc’n News Bull. 8, No. 4 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. 911. 

The need is presented for providing time 
throughout the homemaking courses for the so- 
lution of management problems; for under- 
standing the everyday management problems 
pupils are facing; for analyzing management 
problems on the basis of complexity, interests, 
and importance to the pupil; and for helping 
pupils to secure and evaluate facts bearing on 
their problems. Summaries of means of meet- 
ing seven common conditions which affect the 
management teaching program bring out sug- 
gestions for providing for these needs.—F. F. 


The school must know the home, Knute O. 
Broapy. Child Welfare 28, No. 3 (1933, 
Nov.) pp. 120-123. 

The school needs to know four things about 
the home: the educational and cultural level 
of home members; the health conditions; the 
life enrichment activities carried on in which the 
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child participates; and the aspirations, ideals, 
and attitudes developed in the home. The 
parent-teacher association can act as a co- 
ordinating agency in making it more possible 
for the school to learn more about the homes 
from which the children come.—E. P. A. 


Importance of home economics training, ANGIE 
Wotcott Bacsy; Relationship between 
home and school in training youth of today 
in homemaking, HELEN CHRISTINE FINLAy- 
son. Clubwoman 14, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 
9, 28; 10, 29. 

Home economics training should be retained 
as an important part of the school program, and 
clubwomen should encourage girls to take this 
work as an important contribution to the up- 
building of the home. The home can help the 
school also by providing opportunity for prac- 
tice at home and by commending and encourag- 
ing the high school pupil’s efforts —B. I. C. 


Why not for boys, too? ELttswortH 

SunpeRLIN. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 22, No. 

8 (1933, Dec.) pp. 255-256. 

As a partner responsible for maintaining 
satisfying home and family life, every boy 
should come in for his share of training in home- 
making. Several suggestions are given for con- 
tent of units to be included in such training and 
for effective methods.—F. F. 


Home economics course of study for junior high 
schools. Muncie, Ind., Board of Educ. Mono- 
graph No. 3 (1933). 

Units of work in home problems are set up 
for the seventh grade; in clothing selection and 
construction, foods, and the house for the eighth 
grade; and in clothing and personal care and 
foods and the family for the ninth grade. 
Analyses are given of the activities of junior 
high school girls in Muncie and of the interests 
and needs of junior high school girls which 
served as partial basis for the courses; also 
general unit objectives, desired outcomes, sug- 
gested activities, content and references, and 
illustrative materials.—F. F. 
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Courses of study in homemaking, grades seven 
to twelve. Okla. Dep’t of Educ. Division of 
Vocational Educ., Home Economics Bull. No. 
10 (1933). 

Two studies were made to secure facts about 
pupils’ homes, interests, problems, and responsi- 
bilities. In the first, 185 homemakers in vari- 
ous parts of the state were interviewed in re- 
gard to housing, equipment, education of the 
family, home responsibilities of pupils of high 
school age, health conditions of the family, 
homemaking subjects which they would like 
their daughters to have; problems of finance, 
food, clothing, furnishings, and social relation- 
ships. In the second, 1,567 high school pupils 
answered questions on similar types of points. 
The needs for emphasis which were thus de- 
termined are listed in the introductory section 
together with an explanation of how they have 
been used in developing the course of study. 
Suggestions are given to teachers for setting up 
objectives, developing interest and purpose, 
methods of teaching, measuring results of in- 
struction, source material, and equipment.— 
E. P. A. 


What are the fads and frills of the junior high 
school curriculum? S. P. UNzEcKER. School 
Rev. 41, No. 9 (1933, Nov.) pp. 657-669. 
The basis for evaluation includes the nature 

of the present junior high school population and 

the outcomes to be achieved by the school. A 

table is given showing the rank of each subject 

in the junior high school curriculum according 
to its contribution to the fulfillment of the 
seven aims of secondary education. A few sub- 
jects are briefly analyzed to show how practi- 
cally any subject now offered in leading junior 
high schools may become fundamental if taught 
by a teacher of vision who sees it as a tool for 
the development of personalities and for the 
adjustment to life situations. Through such 
analyses and by using results of research in cur- 
riculum problems, present offerings in the jun- 
ior high school can be altered to conserve the 
values inherent in each subject and at the same 
time decrease disproportionate instructional 
costs.—E. P. A, 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics Section, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The A C H index of nutritional status, R. FRAN- 
zeEN and G. T. Patmer. Child Health Bull. 
10, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 26-33. 

The index here cescribed was developed in 
answer to the need for a dependable method of 
selecting children to be referred for medical 
examination. It was derived from a study of 
over 10,000 children in 75 cities, involves use 
of medical judgment as well as physical meas- 
ures, and was designed to overcome some of the 
difficulties inherent in the underweight for 
height and age method. From 10 possible 
measurements, arm girth, chest depth, and hip 
width were adopted as giving indication of mus- 
cular development, subcutaneous tissue, and 
weight for skeletal build. The index is applied 
in either of two ways. It may be used to select 
either one-fourth of the children on whom the 
seven other measurements should be made or 
one-tenth of the children who should be re- 
ferred directly to the physician. With the one- 
fourth selection nearly all of the defect cases 
are taken and also some marginal ones. With 
the one-tenth selection about 60 per cent of the 
cases included show extreme defects, and over 
80 per cent show extreme or marginal defects. 
Under similar conditions the weight-height-age 
method selects only one-fifth of these cases. 
The authors believe that the A C H index, 
though it does not take account of some of the 
well-known symptoms of undernourishment, is a 
reasonable measure of nutritional status since it 
reflects medical judgment. The measurements 
required are easy to make and require only one 
or two inexpensive instruments. The index is 
not considered infallible. It does not select the 
overfat cases, for example; but the cases missed 
are missed knowingly, which is not true of the 
height-weight-age index.—H. E. M. 


The extent of the retention of ingested alumi- 
num, E. W. Scuwartze, G. J. Cox, R. B. 
Unancst, F. J. Murpny, and HELen B. 
Wicman. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 101, No. 
22 (1933, Nov. 25) pp. 1722-1725. 

By means of a colorimetric chemical method 


outlined by Lewis (Biochem. J. 25, Dec. 1931, 
pp. 2162-2167) the aluminum content of guinea- 
pig tissue was found to be 0.4 part per million 
or less. The carcasses of young growing ani- 
mals contained a larger amount of aluminum 
than the adult animals. When large amounts 
of soluble aluminum were fed a quantity less 
than 0.5 part per million was found in the soft 
tissues and from 0.5 to 1 part per million in the 
carcasses. Aluminum does not appear to cumu- 
late in the tissues or to produce any systemic 
pharmacologic effect. Consequently, there is 
no evidence of harmful effects from ingesting 
food containing aluminum naturally occurring 
or introduced by cooking utensils.—E. P. D. 


Fat soluble vitamins. XXXV. The ophthal- 
mogenic properties of certain rations low in 
vitamin A, C. BAUMANN and H. STEENBOCK. 
J. Nut. 7, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 41-50. 
The physical qualities of a vitamin-A-defi- 

cient ration which may allow irritating ingre- 

dients to lodge in the eyes of experimental 
animals are factors in the production of xeroph- 
thalmia and also in growth, since the incidence 
of xerophthalmia may also have a secondary 
effect on growth. Therefore, the authors recom- 
mend that the basal rations used for vitamin-A- 
assay work should be treated to minimize their 
dust-producing properties. An inexpensive but 
excellent diet is suggested which consists of 

cooked polished rice 80, heated casein 12, 

sodium chloride 1, calcium carbonate 1, and 

yeast rich in vitamin B 6.—G. M. D. 


The iron content of foods used in a municipal 
hospital, V. Toscant and Paut REzNIKOFF. 
J. Nut. 7, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 79-87. 
The authors’ analyses of the iron content of 

a number of samples each of 55 common food 

stufis are tabulated, together with average 

values reported by other workers. In calculating 
the iron content of diets the importance of con- 
sidering the weight of an average portion of food 
as well as the percentage of iron is emphasized. 
—G. M. D. 
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Further experiments with cataract in albino 
rats resulting from the withdrawal of vitamin 
G (Bz) from the diet, P. L. Day and W. C. 
Lancston. J. Nut. 7, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 97-106. 

Cataracts which are found to develop in al- 
most 100 per cent of albino rats on a diet free of 
vitamin G are believed to be a better criterion 
of a deficiency of the G factor than dermatitis. 
Since cataracts appear at a later date on a diet 
containing a small amount of the vitamin and 
their time of appearance can be correlated with 
greater growth and longer survival of the ani- 
mals, it is concluded that either the cataract- 
preventive or growth-limiting factors are iden- 
tical or that the diets are similarly deficient 
in both. The appearance of cataract is more 
consistent and unmistakable than derma- 
titis; and its development is not influenced, 
as is doubtless the case with dermatitis, by 
external irritation and bacterial invasion.— 
G. M. D. 


The terminology of sugars, A. P. Bryant. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. 26, No. 2 (1934, Feb.) p. 
231. 

An analysis of a number of standard reference 
books for the terminology for the dextro and 
levorotatory monosaccharids, indicates that 
the words dextrose and levulose are preferred. 
Since they are also specifically descriptive of 
the optical character of the two sugars, the 
writer feels that these terms should be used 
generally and adopted by scientific writers.— 
R. L. 


The chemistry of flesh foods and their losses 
on cooking, R. A. McCance and H. L. 
Supp. [British] Med. Research Council 


Special Rep’t Series No. 187 (1933) 146 pp. 

The purpose of this investigation, carried on 
at King’s College Hospital, London, was to 
make a thorough study of the composition of 
flesh foods. The authors describe their pro- 
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cedure for determining the principal constitu- 
ents of meat and fish, also of the cooking liquors, 
juices, fat, and drippings, and present findings 
from smoked and preserved fish, shellfish, fresh 
meat, preserved meats, edible meat organs, poul- 
try, game, and eggs. They also report a study 
of the changes brought about by cooking in fish, 
meat, meat organs, and eggs, particularly the 
losses. Practical conclusions include: When 
cooking by steam, “at temperatures over 100°C. 
shrink becomes rather more intense, and the 
losses of protein and fat tend to increase.” “To 
conserve the salts, fish should be cooked by 
steam” but in the case of meat it makes little 
difference whether it is cooked in water or 
steam. Chemical evidence favors open roasters 
and ventilated ovens since “anything tending 
to reduce evaporation from a roasting joint 
... tends to increase the salt loss.” With re- 
gard to searing a roast and starting stew meat 
in boiling water, “no evidence has been found 
that a pellicle forms on the outside of a joint 
when cooking commences at a high tempera- 
ture.” “Roasting, grilling, and above all, fry- 
ing, have been found to lead to smaller salt 
losses than steaming or boiling.’”-—L. M. A. 


A study of the effects of frying potato chips in 
different ways, Ina Currwoop and GLApys 
Vat. Trans. Kans. Acad. of Science 36, 
(1933) p. 156. 

Potato chips, from Irish Cobbler potatoes, 
were fried at 330°F., 350°F., and 370°F. for 
four and five minutes in Clix, Wesson oil, 
Crisco, and a lard of high quality. The smok- 
ing-temperature, percentage of free fatty acids, 
and bromine number were determined for each 
fat, and it was found that they indicated least 
deterioration in the following order: Clix, Wes- 
son oil, Crisco, and lard. The chips were judged 
for crispness, flavor, and appearance. Those 
which scored highest and second highest were 
fried for four minutes in lard at 370°F. and 
350°F., respectively.—R. L. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Relationship between engineering and the home, 
Grace L. Pennock. Agr. Eng. 14, No. 11 
(1933, Nov.) pp. 299-301. 

The writer points out how advantageously 
home economist, engineer, and manufacturer 
can cooperate in designing home equipment. 


Status of heat insulation development, RussELL 
Backstrom. Agr. Eng. 14, No. 12 (1933, 
Dec.) pp. 341-343. 

Commercial insulating materials are classi- 
fied in five groups and the term “certified insu- 
lation” is explained with respect to conductiv- 
ity, water absorption, average tensile strength, 
deflection, plaster adhesion, and linear expan- 
sion. Attention is directed to the development 
of metal foil as an insulating material and to 
the improvement in the materials already avail- 
able. Types of insulating construction for 
dwellings are described. 


Help eliminate accidents in homes, JEAN Muir 
Dorsey. Am. Builder 54, No. 6 (1933, 
Sept.) pp. 38-39, 65. 

After quoting National Safety Council fig- 
ures to the effect that almost as many fatal ac- 
cidents occur in the home as are attributable 
to motor vehicles, the writer presents some of 
the practical ways in which accidents may be 
lessened by proper stairway construction and 
lighting; handrails, properly selected hardware, 
and the elimination of portable electric appli- 
ances in the bathroom; the height of upstairs 
windows; the location and swing direction of 
doors; adequate and well-planned storage space 
to prevent storage on stairways and unsafe 
shelves; built-in ironing boards and medicine 
cabinets; strict compliance with wiring codes; 
and adequate lighting with well-placed switches 
and use of such devices as luminous buttons 
and automatically extinguished lights. 


Weather 4 la carte. Am. Builder 54, No. 9 

(1933, Dec.) pp. 41-42. 

In the General Electric Company’s “labora- 
tory home” at Schenectady the air-condition- 
ing system controls temperature, humidity, cir- 
culation, and cleanliness. The cost of such a 
year-round conditioning system for a ten-room 


house is $2,350, installed. This figure includes 
a new oil furnace, the operating costs of which 
reduce heating cost 22 per cent below that with 
the former coal-fired equipment. Summer hot- 
water heating was reduced from about $6 to 
$2.40 a month. Air-conditioning for the 8 
winter months added $10 to the heating cost, 
while the cost for the summer was $116. The 
air-cleaning apparatus by filtering out about 
two quarts of dirt a month reduced the “dust 
count’’ from 300 to 30 particles per cubic centi- 
meter. These figures would vary locally. 


Low-cost housing parley endorses gas for heat- 
ing and refrigeration, F. R. Wricut. Am. 
Gas Assoc’n M’thly 16, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) 
pp. 5-6. 

In the attempt of the National Conference on 
Low-cost Housing to develop a plan for low- 
cost housing which would provide better con- 
struction and equipment at lower cost, together 
with low maintenance costs, the problems of 
heating, cooking, and refrigeration were con- 
sidered. Gas was favored for all three purposes 
because no space is required for fuel or ash 
storage, there is no expense for firing or for ash 
removal, the units show high efficiency and low 
cost of maintenance, and the use of gas is free 
from dust, dirt, or smoke. 


Fire resistant residence construction, THoMAs 
SHAVERS. Architectural Forum 59, No. 6 
(1933, Dec.) p. 489. 

An account is given of how a home in 
Winetka, Illinois, was made fire proof by means 
of walls of hollow tile, brick-faced; floors with 
reinforced concrete joist slabs; and concrete ribs 
in the roof. 


Heating equipment for small houses, THEO- 
DORE F. ROCKWELL. Architectural Record 74, 
No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 393-407. 

The subject is considered from the point of 
view of houses costing not more than $30,000. 
The relations between house construction, 
types of fuel, and types of heating unit are dis- 
cussed for homes in a variety of price ranges. 
Air conditioning, humidifiers, and mechanical 
ventilation are explained. 
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Uniform marking for quality goods. Bull. Int. 
M¢g’t Institute 7, No. 10 (1933, Oct.) p. 151. 
The German Committee on Conditions of 

Delivery has published a pamphlet on “The 
Production and Purchase of Quality Goods,” 
the object of which is to show how quality and 
durability can be restored to their proper place 
in trade and to point out the necessity of mak- 
ing quality gradings and trademarks easily re- 
cognizable and intelligible to buyers. 

The German Committee on the Distribution 
of Fruits and Vegetables has published a 
national standard for sorting and packing vege- 
tables and fruit. Color and numbers are com- 
bined in identifications for standards, size being 
indicated by number and quality by stripes of 
special colors. Standards have also been pre- 
pared for packing materials and special types 
of cases for shipping vegetables and fruits. 


Wieviel Ehestandsdarlehen wurden bisher ge- 
geben? [How many marriage loans have so 
far been granted?] Deutsche Hausfrau 19, 
(1934, Jan. 1) p. 11. 

As a result of the law to promote marriages in 
Germany more than 100,000 loans have been 
granted by the government. This means a 
corresponding relief from the pressure on the 
labor market, as women obtain these loans only 
on the condition that they give up their jobs. 
The increased number of marriages also results 
in more work for industries manufacturing 
home furniture and equipment. It is estimated 
that about 20,000 loans will be made every 
month. 


Ausstellung “1000 RM _ Ehestandsdarleben” 
(“The 1000 Reichsmark Marriage Loan” 
exhibit]. Deutsche Hausfrau 19, (1934, Jan. 
1) pp. 11-12. 

A vocational school for women workers in 
Berlin has opened an exhibit showing how to ob- 
tain the government’s marriage loans and also 
home furnishings and equipment which may be 
purchased for the money. The least expensive 
combination includes a complete bedroom and 
kitchen, the latter with a living-room corner. 
Provision for care of infants was also included 
as the loans will be only partly repaid when 
children are born. 
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Elektrowirmegeriite aus Porzellan [Electrical 
cooking appliances of porcelain]. Elektrotech- 
nische Zeitschrift 54, No. 48 (1933, Nov. 14) p. 
1177. 

Electric cooking appliances of porcelain are 
now available for making tea, coffee, and also 
cooking vessels for use on specially constructed 
hot plates. In a broiler to be used on the din- 
ing table a dome-shaped cover with electric 
elements built in is placed directly over the 
plate on which the food is set. 


Neues Verfahren zur Messerung der mittleren 
Unebenheit von Kochplatten und _ Topf- 
béden [A new method of measuring the 
average unevenness of electric hot plates and 
the under surface of cooking utensils]. Elek- 
trotechnische Zeitschrift 54, No. 50 (1933, 
Dec. 14) pp. 1216-1217. 

Methods hitherto used to measure the un- 
evenness of electric hot plates and the under 
surface of cooking vessels have been unsatisfac- 
tory. In a new method heavy mineral oil is 
placed between a practically even surface and 
the surface of the plate or cooking vessel, and a 
weight of about 5 pounds is set on top. In from 
1 to 10 minutes complete adhesion takes place. 
The excess oil which is pressed out at the sides 
is carefully wiped off. The plate or vessel is 
then removed and the oil adhering to the two 
surfaces is wiped off on a previously weighed 
piece of absorbent cotton, and from the total 
weight of this cotton the weight of the oil re- 
moved from the two surfaces is determined. 
This figure for weight, divided by the specific 
gravity of the oil and the size of the surface 
tested, is taken to represent the average un- 
evenness of the surfaces. Extremely uneven 
surfaces cannot be successfully measured in 
this way. 


Houses like Fords, Douctas Harp- 
ers’ 168, No. 1005 (1934, Feb.) pp. 286-298. 
The idea of the fabricated house, assembled 

after the manner of Ford cars, is presented as a 

possible stimulus to home building. Save for 

the fact that the dimensions of rooms must con- 
form to certain standard specifications, a wide 
variety of arrangement is possible, with the 
advantage of easy expansibility. The mater- 
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ials used, should be such as can utilize recent 
engineering improvements, which permit, for 
example, greater accuracy of door- and window- 
fitting than do the traditional materials and 
methods. The wide variety of experimentation 
now being made with organic and inorganic prod- 
ucts should result in yet more effective mate- 
rials. The new method of building, with the 
accompanying concentration of utilities and 
provision for household processes, would be 
even more useful in apartments than in separate 
houses. There seems to be no question as to 
the ability of industry to supply such homes, 
and the history of the automobile industry sug- 
gests the lowering of costs to be expected. In 
connection with home building one must, of 
course, consider the cost of land; but the writer 
feels that when manufacturers of homes as well 
as the would-be owners are concerned to have 
the price of land within the reach of the average 
family, the real estate speculator who is now 
keeping it prohibitively high may be success- 
fully combated. 


Umschulung erwerbsloser Frauen [Re-educa- 
tion of unemployed women]. Haushalt und 
Wirtschaft 9, No. 3 (1934, Jan. 17) p. 2. 

The National Socialist women’s organiza- 
tions are collaborating with the German indus- 
trial organizations in leading women previously 
employed in industry and young girls out of 
school into household employment. Electric 
utility companies are collaborating by offering 
training courses. In order to make wide em- 
ployment possible, the families who hire these 
women and girls will receive'a monthly sub- 
sidy of from 5 to 15 Reichsmark a month from 
the state and the municipalities. 


Weisser Rost auf Zink und verzinkten Eisen- 
waren [White rust on zinc and galvanized 
articles]. Haustechnische Rundschau 39, No. 
1 (1934, Jan. 1) pp. 12-13. 

In addition to the usual oxidation, articles 
made of zinc and galvanized iron occasionally 
are attacked by so-called “white zinc rust” 
which may destroy the zinc, particularly if the 
galvanized coating is porous. As soon as the 


iron is exposed electrochemical processes set in 
which lead to rapid destruction of the article. 
This white rust is common in damp, poorly 
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ventilated storage places and in goods shipped 
by sea. It is caused by the formation of zinc 
carbonate and may be removed by means of 
lye and precipitated chalk with subsequent 
rinsing in clear water and careful drying. 


Der durchgedachte Haushalt [The well thought- 
through household]. Maria SILBERKUHL- 
Hauswirtschaftlicher Lehrdienst, 
R. K. W., No. 8. (1933, Sept.) 55 pp. 

The educational Service for Home Manage- 
ment of the German National Board for Scien- 
tific Management has hitherto covered labor- 
saving methods, knowledge of consumers’ goods, 
economy of fuels, care of floors, and laundering 
methods. The present pamphlet deals with 
organization of the household and is based on 
research done at the Institute for Scientific 
Home Management in Berlin. 


Durable finishes for any kind of floor, C. H. 
JerFerson. Mich. State Coll. Agr. Exp’t 
Sta, Quart, Bull. 15, No. 4, (1933) pp. 282- 
287. 

Studies indicate that floor finishes which 
penetrate the wood are more durable than those 
which remain on the surface, are more quickly 
and easily removed, but cannot be satisfac- 
torily applied over varnish or wax. Worn var- 
nish finish should be removed before applying a 
new finish. Water-solvent or no-buff waxes 
are more easily applied, more durable, and less 
slippery than paste waxes, and are more dur- 
able when applied over penetrating finishes 
than over varnish. A penetrating finish with- 
out a coat of wax is better on kitchen floors, 
and a thin coat of wax more durable than a 
thick coat. 


L’Inflammabilité des tapis de caoutchouc [In- 
flammability of rubber carpets], Cu. Quit- 
LARD. Recherches et Inventions No. 230 (1933 
Nov.) pp. 424-425. 

The commission appointed by the French 
government to study the inflammability of 
paints and varnishes used in the merchant ma- 
rine has also extended its investigations into the 
question of the fire hazard involved in the use 
of rubber carpets. Raw rubber itself is highly 
combustible, and as a result of the investiga- 
tion manufacturers of such carpets have started 
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intensive work to find methods of producing 
less dangerous rugs. The chemical composition 
of the rubber mixture is not the sole factor to 
be considered, as production processes, like 
vulcanizing, also affect inflammability. The 
problem is not yet regarded as solved. 


Room cooler design, C. R. NEESoN. Refrigerat- 
ing Eng. 26, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 233-238. 
An air-conditioning machine suitable for 

rooms where a central conditioning service is 

not available is described comprehensively and 
somewhat technically. 


Die neuen Lieferbedingungen fiir Geschiifts- 
leitern und Haushaltsleitern [The new stand- 
ards for step-ladders for industrial and house- 
hold use]. RWK Nachrichten 7, No. 11 
(1933, Nov.) pp. 156-157. 

As there are yearly 25,000 accidents from the 
use of step-ladders in Germany, improved 
standards have been set up by the National 
Board for Scientific Management. Pine and 
spruce are not to be used as they split easily 
and are too weak generally. Among woods 
permitted are larch, ash, and oak; beech wood 
may be used for steps only. To allow an easy 
inspection of the wood nothing but transparent 
varnish is to be employed as a finish. 


A study of five commercial electric stoves, A. 
E. BaraGarR and Snyper. Univ. 
Nebr. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 68 (1933, 
Oct.) 62 pp. 

In this investigation of the efficiency of repre- 
sentative electric ranges now on the market, the 
studies of surface units considered type, va- 
riety of construction, and use with different 
utensils, and reached these conclusions: (1) 
Units having small watt ratings are more effi- 
cient than those having large watt ratings; but 
if the time of heating is the important factor, 
the latter should be used. (2) When a com- 
promise between time of heating and efficiency 
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must be made, the tubular and ring units are 
the more desirable for both cold and hot starts. 
Solid cast units are inefficient for cold starts 
but very efficient for long-time processes. (3) 
Utensils should have straight walls, should fit 
the unit exactly, and the cover should make 
good contact with the side walls. In the stud- 
ies of ovens, insulation and general construc- 
tion were studied and rated for temperature 
distribution, time required for preheating, and 
maintenance of given temperature. 


The human energy cost of certain household 
tasks, VENona W. Scuwartz. Wash. State 
Coll. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 282 (1933) 24 pp. 
This final report of a comprehensive study of 

the energy consumed in the performance of 
various household tasks, for five degrees of ac- 
tivity, considers differences in methods, in 
equipment used, in the energy requirements of 
individuals, and in fatigue. 


Utensils for the electric range, E. H. Roperts. 
Wash. State Coll. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 283 
(1933) 20 pp. 

General and specific conclusions obtained by 
an extensive study of the relative efficiency of 
surface units of various types and utensils of 
various sizes, shapes, and materials for surface 
and oven cooking, show that an efficient unit 
heats rapidly, retains heat well, is durable, has 
a flat upper surface, together with low operat- 
ing and replacement costs. An efficient uten- 
sil for top-stove cooking has a dull-surfaced flat 
bottom, highly polished straight sides, and well- 
fitting cover; is heavy enough to insure dura- 
bility without warping; and has a diameter 
equal to or greater than the unit on which it is 
used. An efficient oven utensil has an outer 
surface which absorbs or transmits radiant heat, 
as do rough iron, enamel, porcelain, and glass, 
not a highly polished surface which reflects 
radiant heat. 

M. H. R, A, H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Alfred Fabian Hess. A fitting tribute to the 
character and achievements of this distin- 
guished physician and student of such diseases 
as scurvy and rickets was paid in the minutes 
adopted by the Harvey Society and published 
in Science for January 26. 


The School Year. The United States News 
is authority for the statement that the average 
school year in the United States now includes 
172 days, in France 200 days, in England and 
Sweden 210 days, and in Germany and Den- 
mark 246 days. 


“The Little Red School House.’ In this, 
the leading article in McCall's Magazine for 
February, Maxine Davis draws a remarkably 
clear picture of what the depression and false 
economy together have done to education, the 
dangers which the present situation holds for 
the nation, and the necessity of bringing public 
opinion actively and intelligently to the sup- 
port and improvement of the schools. 


Health through the Ages. In this latest 
addition to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s series of attractive, authoritative 
pamphlets for junior and senior high school use, 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow and Grace T. Hallock trace 
the story of what man has done to protect his 
health from the Stone Age to our modern appli- 
cations of mental hygiene and nutrition. A 
chart, “Light and Shade,” gives a graphic sum- 
mary of the triumph of knowledge over super- 
stition and ignorance. Both are distributed 
free—the booklet on the basis of 10 to 100 
pupils, and the chart, one to a classroom. Ad- 
dress School Health Bureau, Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 


Consumer Goods and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Home economists will be glad to know 


that in January the Bureau announced that in 
accepted simplified practice projects it “will 
give priority to those in which the producer 
groups will signify, in advance, their willing- 
ness to identify simplified items in their cata- 
logues and other trade literature.” 


Similar 


priority will also be given to commercial stand- 
ards projects “in which the producer groups 
will indicate, in advance, their willingness to 
employ labels on the product, constituting 
binding guarantees of compliance with the 
standards set up in order that the maximum 
service may be rendered to the consumer in 
over-the-counter trade.” 


Mushrooms. A manufacturer who has re- 
cently put a new canned mushroom soup on the 
market says that the sale of mushrooms has 
spread greatly in recent years, not only geo- 
graphically but also among different income 
groups, and is now nation-wide. 


Radio. “Radio Needs a Revolution” by 
Eddie Dowling in the February Forum and 
Century will prove good reading to all con- 
cerned with developments in this field. The 
Washington Daily News reported in January 
that all advertising has been eliminated from 
broadcasts in Germany, the position of the 
government being that “radio serves as a public 
propaganda instrument only for the German 
people.”” In an address before the National 
Editorial Association, E. H. Harris presented 
the newspaper publisher’s point of view on the 
intricate subject of “‘Radio, the Newspapers 
and the Public”; reprints have been issued by 
the Southern School of Printing, 1514 South 
Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Household Employment in Chicago. In a 
bulletin of this title B. Eleanor Johnson gives a 
full report of the study, certain features of 
which were briefly described in the JouRNAL for 
February, 1933. It is issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor as Women’s Bureau Bulle- 
tin No. 106. 


“Science for the Consumer.” A list of 349 
scientific terms found in the publications of 
Consumers’ Research has been compiled by 
W. A. Partridge and Henry Harap, as indica- 
tive of the fundamentals of science which 
should be known to the layman and therefore 
included in school and college courses. Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained for 5 cents 
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each from the Curriculum Laboratory, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Testing Canned Goods. How a group of 
homemakers could have a good time in com- 
paring the quality and economy of canned 
foods bought on the open market is described 
by Mathilde Christiansen Hader in the Con- 
sumer’s Research General Bulletin for January. 
It is based on the work done in her college 
classes and would be equally suggestive for 
college or even high school teachers. 


Part-Time Secondary Schools. These form 
the subject of Monograph No. 3 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, recently 
issued as Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, of the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. Of household arts courses offered in 
continuation schools, home economics and 
dressmaking are the most frequent, with cook- 
ing in third place. When schools that do not 
receive federal aid are considered separately, 
dressmaking outranks home economics. In 
all evening schools, clothing construction is the 
most frequent subject under household arts. 
In federally aided schools, cooking holds second 
place while foods and home nursing tie for 
third place. In schools not receiving federal 
aid, cooking and millinery tie for second place, 
with home nursing third. 


Studies in Dental Caries. “Recent Studies 
in the Control of Dental Caries’ was the title 
of a paper read by Martha Koehne before the 
American Dietetic Association and published 
in a condensed version in the December issue 
of The Medical and Professional Woman's 
Journal. 


Health Play for Elementary Schools. “The 
Airplane Rescue” is the title of a simple, in- 
teresting, easily acted play prepared for elemen- 
tary grade children by the Evaporated Milk 
Association. Although primarily intended to 


provide group activity in dramatic expression, 
it incidentally brings out certain elementary 
principles of nutrition. 
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Y.W.C.A. Child Study Course. The School 
of Homemaking at the Providence Y.W.C.A. 
has added a course of four talks on preventive 
health work with children to the program de- 
scribed on page 94 of the February issue. 


Guatemalan Textiles. In describing her ex- 
perience in “Making a Textile Collection” in 
the December Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, Lilly de Jongh Osborne gives many 
interesting facts and pictures about the design- 
ing and making of textiles in Guatemala. 


High School Instruction by Mail. This 
“potential economy” is the subject of Bulletin 
1933, No. 13 of the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. The pamphlet 
deals more with the general character, status, 
and administrative problems of correspondence 
teaching given by public educational institu- 
tions than with the subjects taught, but the 
infrequency of home economics topics may be 
gathered from the fact that they appear only 
twice in the list of courses offered by some sixty 
schools and colleges. 


Home Bureau Membership. The identifica- 
tion membership card given each member of 
the Home Bureau of Lake County, Indiana, 
was considered by a large Chicago department 
store as sufficient identification for cashing a 
check, says the Extension News-Letter of the 
Farmer's Wife. 


Opponents of the Food and Drug Bill Re- 
vision. Zhe Nation for February 21 in the 
article “All for Purity’ by James Rorty gives 
a “who’s who of the drug lobby,” with com- 
ments on the attitude of some of the women’s 
magazines toward the Tugwell or Copeland 
bills. 


Adhesive Plaster. “Believe it or not,’’ the 
manufacturer of a well-known brand of adhe- 
sive plaster has drawn up a list of 476 uses ac- 
tually made of that product. They range from 
straightening crooked toes to serving as garters 
and holding a baby’s bottle in place. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Conferences on Consumer Education. A 
Conference on Business Education and the 
Consumer is being arranged by the Schooi of 
Business, University of Chicago, for June 27 
and 28. Topics and speakers include: ‘‘Con- 
sumer Resources and Incomes,”’ Paul H. Doug- 
las; “Types of Information Available to the 
Consumer,”’ Hazel Kyrk; “The Deception of 
the Consumer,” Joseph Grein; “Economic Or- 
ganization from the Consumer’s Point of View,” 
Leverett S. Lyon; “The Recovery Program and 
the Consumer,”’ W. H. Spencer; “The Extent 
to Which Business Educates the Consumer,” 
James L. Palmer; ‘““Consumer Education in the 
Secondary Schools,” Leonard V. Koos; “Con- 
sumer Education through Social-Business Edu- 
cation,’’ H. G. Shields; “Practical Methods in 
Consumer Education in the Schools,’’ Henry 
Harap. The department of home economics 
and household administration is planning a 
supplementary conference on June 29 to con- 
sider “The Contribution of Home Economics 
to the Education of the Consumer.” 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
“The Future of the Forgotten Child” has been 
selected as the theme for the 38th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 13 to 19. 

National Council of Parent Education. The 
Council invites “individuals professionally en- 
gaged in parent education as staff members of 
educational, welfare, public health, and religious 
organizations to affiliate themselves with it.” 
Dues are $1.50 a year and privileges include 
services of the staff in gaining access to the 
experience of other groups and institutions, 
special rates on council publications, and re- 
ceiving free a bimonthly service bulletin carry- 
ing reports from all over the country of activi- 
ties, research, and publications in the field of 
parent and family education, including book 


reviews and bibliographies. Persons not eli- 
gible to affiliation with the Council may sub- 
scribe to the bulletin for $1 a year. Address 
National Council of Parent Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

May Day-Child Health Day. May 1 will 
again be celebrated as National Child Health 
Day, and its slogan will be the same as in 1933, 
“Mothers and Babies First.’”” This year the 
observance is being organized by the Confer- 
ence of State and Provincial Health Authorities; 
but the American Child Health Association, 
which had previously organized the celebration 
each year since 1924, is still cooperating. A few 
brief mimeographed accounts of 1933 projects 
are available free, and copies of last year’s 
manual may be obtained for 10 cents each from 
the American Child Health Association, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Farm Housing Survey. Reports from in- 
dividual states describe progress according to 
schedule, with home economists playing an 
important part everywhere. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting in Lincoln on March 16 and 17 
Professor H. C. Filley of the University of 
Nebraska discussed economic problems in Ne- 
braska; W. C. Lefler, superintendent of Lin- 
coln public schools, teacher qualifications; and 
Dr. Rebekah Gibbons, her Federal Emergency 
Relief work. At the dinner at the Cornhusker 
Hotel Frances Zuill spoke on “The Home 
Economists’ Relation to the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board.” The luncheon for institution 
food directors and dietitians was followed by a 
conference at the University Club. 

C. W. S. Projects. Fourteen centers have 
been organized in Nebraska with C.W.S. funds 
to provide part-time care and guidance for 
preschool children of families on or eligible for 
relief and for children of working mothers and 
to give employment to women, of whom 129 
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were on the rolls in February. Mrs. Angeline 
C. Anderson, assistant instructor of child de- 
velopment at the University of Nebraska, was 
granted a month’s leave of absence to supervise 
the centers. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. The young 
women serving as assistant teachers in the 
emergency nursery schools in the state took a 
month’s intensive training at the University of 
Nebraska in methods of nursery school teach- 
ing. The regular class work was supplemented 
by observation and assisting in the child devel- 
opment laboratory. 

F.E.R.A. Relief. Dr. Rebekah Gibbons of 
the University of Nebraska has been loaned to 
the F.E.R.A. to supervise nutrition. Over one 
hundred home economists volunteered their ser- 
vices to help in the relief program. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
A general meeting of the Association was held 
on January 13 at Simmons College, Boston, 
when Jessie Winchell of Rochester, New York, 
discussed ““A Way of Home Economics Educa- 
tion as Suggested by Pupils and Parents.” 
Group discussion followed. The Association 
has been cooperating with the New England 
Consumers’ Council, an organization of repre- 
sentatives of various womens’ organizations 
which has for its purpose educating the con- 
sumer. The Association has sponsored radio 
talks on “Buying Clothes and Satisfaction,” 
“Purchasing Food for the Household,” and 
“Buying Household Equipment.” 

The legislative committee was active early 
in the year organizing all home economics 
groups into units to work against a bill which 
would repeal the law requiring the teaching of 
manual training and household arts in com- 
munities of 20,000 population and over in 
Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Central Western District, Kenneth House, 
interior decorator, was the guest speaker at the 
February dinner meeting. 

Western District. One hundred members 


and guests attended the second monthly meet- 
ing when Frances Zuill spoke on ““The Progress 
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of Home Economics” and the proposed revision 
of the Food and Drugs Act was discussed. 
Rochester. Nutrition Service, Department 
of Public Welfare. The 1933 report of this 
service shows the excellent work accomplished 
in an informative program that included the 
preparation of booklets to help families in the 
wise utilization of food relief supplies; in arrang- 
ing food exhibits; in obtaining cooperation with 
the city controller, schools, local grocers, and 
welfare associations; and generally in providing 
for the intelligent use of available materials. 
The work is under an advisory nutrition coun- 
cil composed of physicians, social-service work- 
ers, dietitians, and teachers; and the active 
direction is in the hands of Estelle Hawley, 
nutrition counselor, who has been loaned to 
the city by the University of Rochester. 
Public Schools. Three new experimental 
classes in home economics for boys have been 
started. One senior high school is offering a 
term’s course of five hours a week, devoted to 
foods, clothing, and home and family life, and 
taught by a man from the social science depart- 
ment. Another high school offers two hours a 
week in foods; and the Boys’ Prevocational 
School, a unit course in care and repair of 


clothing. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
Following the recommendation of the depart- 
ment of colleges and universities of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association at Milwaukee 
that a study of college curricula be made, the 
Association’s research committee sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all recent home economics gradu- 
ates in the state. 

Emergency Homemaking Classes. In prep- 
aration for the state-wide emergency home- 
making program for women and the organiza- 
tion of nursery schools for children of relief 
families and those on reduced incomes, a 
two-weeks’ teacher-training program for un- 
employed teachers was held at the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, in 
November. Sixty-eight qualified unemployed 
teachers attended and at the close of the second 
week returned to their respective communities 
to organize classes. A similar course was 
offered at several state institutions in January. 
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Extension Service. In the present crisis 
home demonstration agents have enlisted the 
help of 1,025 farm women who have had years 
of systematic training in home demonstration 
clubs and are recognized leaders in their 
communities. 

Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. ‘The Home Economics Club is cooperat- 
ing with a furniture firm in furnishing rooms in 
the store’s bungalow. The budget suggested 
by the Furniture Dealers of America is used as 
a guide and is within the range of the average 
pocketbook. 


OHIO 


Bowling Green State College. Helen Hen- 
derson has been appointed state adviser for 
student clubs in place of Katherine Gersten- 
berger of the University of Cincinnati, who is 
ill. 

Miami University, Oxford. In response toa 
request, Eva F. Montgomery is offering a 
course in foods for the university men, with 
fifteen enrolled. The class meets once a week 
and prepares dinner. The aim is to teach them 
how to plan balanced meals, buy supplies, and 
prepare food when the occasion presents itself. 

The P.-T. A. of the William McGuffey High 
School recently enjoyed a program at which 
Hattie Lundgren of the home economics de- 
partment talked on the work in vocational 
home economics, with two ninth-grade girls 
demonstrating a table service lesson, and 
Frances Kimbrough of the art education depart- 
ment gave a talk on related art, illustrated with 
block-printed textiles, hooked rugs, scarfs, and 
runners woven by the class. A miniature early- 
American house that had been designed, made, 
and furnished by the tenth-grade girls was also 
shown. 

Ohio State University. On December 30 
Alice M. Donnelly, director of teacher training 
in the School of Home Economics, was married 
to Dr. Sidney L. Pressey. 

University of Akron. At the Founders’ Day 
celebration this year early events in the history 
of the college were presented. Those taking 
part were dressed in costumes of the styles of 
the seventies, designed and constructed in the 
clothing department under Elizabeth Lathrop’s 
direction. 
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Cincinnati. University of Cincinnati. Rep- 
resentatives from leading women’s organiza- 
tions met with Rosamond Cook to plan a cam- 
paign for educating stores and consumers in 
more intelligent selection of white goods during 
the January sales. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Nine nursery 
groups have been opened in Cincinnati with 
C.W.A. funds. They are located in churches, 
community houses, public schools, and day 
nurseries; and the work is supervised by Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt. 

Extension Service. The annual Farmers’ 
Week program was held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity January 29 to February 2. Jessie McVey of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, four county home- 
makers, six home demonstration agents, and 
all members of the state home economics exten- 
sion staff appeared on the program. Seventy- 
nine delegates from 29 counties attended the 
annual dinner meeting of the county Home 
Extension Councils on January 29 at which 
Dr. Josephine Pierce, first vice-president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, was a 
speaker. 

Emergency Nursery Schools. Mary Moody, 
formerly director of the nursery school of Anti- 
och College, is nursery school supervisor with 
the Ohio Emergency School Administration. 

Vocational Home Economics. Enid W. 
Lunn, state supervisor of vocational home 
economics, and Hazel H. Huston, itinerant 
teacher trainer, are holding group conferences 
with the teachers of vocational home economics 
throughout the state to discuss adaptations to 
present conditions and to continue the work in 
measuring the results of instruction. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. 
This year’s annual meeting was held at the 
time the Oklahoma Education Association met 
in Oklahoma City. At the afternoon session 
there was a stimulating panel discussion on 
“Possibilities in Home Recreation,’’ with chair- 
men of standing committees composing the 
panel and Kate S. North, state supervisor of 
home economics education, as leader. 

Extension. Reports from 21 counties show 
that an increasing number of homemakers have 
enrolled in home accounts for 1934. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Mary Rena Penn, associate pro- 
fessor of household arts, was married to Neil 
Brittan of Oklahoma City on December 21. 

University of Oklahoma. Before Christmas 
the class in child care aided a group of parents 
in making 150 toys largely from old material. 
Money for paint and some new material was 
contributed by interested friends. An exhibit 
of toys made by the class was held in December 
to show what can be done at very little expense. 

An evening leisure-time class on home plan- 
ning and furnishing is being conducted this 
semester with lectures on home architecture, 
decoration, furnishing, and landscaping given 
by members of the art, botany, and home 
economics faculties. By fulfilling certain re- 
quirements, a student may receive credit for 
the course. Because of the demand, a course 
in child care for non-major students, taught by 
Hedwig Schaefer, is offered this semester. 

Louise Esch, ’30, recently joined the die- 
tetics staff at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minnesota. Louise Clark, ’31, is chief dieti- 
tian at the Methodist Hospital, Dallas, Texas. 
Practically all students desiring employment 
have been placed. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting, held in connection with 
that of the Oregon State Teachers Association 
in Portland during the Christmas holidays, 
Edna R. Waples was re-elected president; 
Thelma Gaylord was chosen secretary; and 
Mrs. Jessamine C. Williams, treasurer. 

Oregon State College. Mrs. Sara W. Pren- 
tiss was in charge of the training courses held 
in February for emergency nursery school 
teachers. Twenty-four young women, many 
of them home economics graduates, attended. 

To celebrate its twentieth anniversary, the 
Home Economics Club gave a dinner on Feb- 
ruary 20 and invited local alumnz. 

Wa Ping Loh, holder of the international 
fellowship given by the home economics stu- 
dents and faculty, is now enrolled at the col- 
lege for two years’ study. Miss Loh is a grad- 
uate of True Light Middle School at Canton 
and has had five years of teaching experience 
in China. 
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Florence George, an eskimo who taught 
school for two years in Point Barrow, her home 
town, is registered for the winter term. 

Extension. The Home Interests Conference 
was held at the School of Home Economics 
from February 28 to March 3. Claribel Nye 
spoke on “What 5,000 Oregon Women Want in 
Housing Improvement”; Mildred Chamberlain 
on “Building a Color Scheme for a Living 
Room”; and Maud Wilson on “Making the 
House Serve the Family.” 

Nutrition Council. Melissa Hunter of Ore- 
gon State College presided at the meeting of 
the Oregon State Nutrition Council in Port- 
land on February 17. Speakers included Dr. 
Alexander Goldenweiser of the University of 
Oregon, Dr. Jennie Rowntree of the University 
of Washington, Jessamine Chapman Williams 
of Oregon State College, Dr. W. R. Todd of the 
Oregon Medical School, and Dr. Blair Holcomb, 
a Portland interne. 

Portland. A 22 per cent increase in the 
enrollment in Portland high school home eco- 
nomics classes is reported for the spring term. 

Mrs. Mildred Cunningham, supervisor of 
home economics in Vancouver, B. C., visited 
the Portland home economics departments in 


January. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Of especial interest at the Christmas meeting 
in Philadelphia were the discussion of ‘“The 
New Importance of Consumption in the World 
Today” and a panel discussion of “Home 
Economics Opportunities in Home and Com- 
munity Relationships” in charge of Grace 
Godfrey. 

The following five regional meetings of the 
Association have been held thus far this year: 
Western District in Pittsburgh, Central Dis- 
trict in Lock Haven, Northwestern District 
in Titusville, Eastern District in Allentown, 
and Mid-Western District in New Castle. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. The 
recent college quarterly is an illustrated home 
economics bulletin compiled and written by 
Lu Hartman, director of the home economics 
department. An interesting feature is the list 
of activities of graduates of the department 
since 1929. 


1934| 


Senior home economics students receive 
valuable practice in supervision of home proj- 
ects by acting individually as project advisers 
to members of the senior vocational home 
economics class in the high school. The period 
of supervision is one semester, during which 
time each high school girl completes two 
projects. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Confer- 
ence. A conference of college and high school 
home economics teachers was held during the 
last three weeks of August at the D.A.R. 
School at Tamassee to improve South Caro- 
lina’s homemaking education program. Maud 
Williamson of Colorado Agricultural College 
was the conference leader. 

Extension Service. In cooperation with the 
Relief Administration, the extension service 
has employed two emergency assistants, one 
white and one negro, for each county. Wher- 
ever possible, women with home economics 
training were secured and in some instances 
experienced home demonstration leaders. 

Winthrop College. The home economics 
department is in the throes of reconstruction. 
With the aid of C.W.A. funds, floor space is 
being rearranged to give more usable class- 
rooms, an extra office, a reading room, and a 
storage room. 

Last year the home economics teachers in 
Lander College, Limestone College, Greenville 
Woman's College, Columbia College, and Win- 
throp College, in cooperation with the state 
supervisor of home economics, organized to 
discuss teaching problems they have in com- 
mon. Sara Cragwall of Winthrop College is 
chairman of the group. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga. Both the Home Economics 
Association and the Dietetics Association have 
been cooperating with F.E.R.A. and C.W.A. 
headquarters in regard to adequate diets at 
minimum cost, food preparation, clothing, and 
child care. 

Recently three nursery schools in very poor 
sections have been started under the direction 
of the supervisor of home economics. Stand- 
ard nursery school practices are observed. 
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Mrs. H. W. Fenker, director of nursery schools 
for Tennessee, visited Chattanooga on Febru- 
ary 8 and 9 and was pleased with their progress. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Jessie B. Brodie and Mary P. Wilson repre- 
sented the college at the recent meeting of the 
Tri-State Dietetics Association in Atlanta. 

Fru Marie Michelet of Norway was a recent 
visitor. 

University of Tennessee. Dr. Ella J. Day 
has been training 50 persons for work in the 
emergency nursery schools. 

Data on more than 300 families have been 
gathered in a social and economic research proj- 
ect carried on in the School of Home Economics 
on C.W.A. funds appropriated to the T.V.A. 

The town of Norris, 20 miles from Knoxville, 
a demonstration in social and economic town 
planning under the T.V.A., will offer splendid 
illustrative material for the university classes 
in house planning and furnishing. 

The university cafeteria, which is under the 
institution management division, is serving 25- 
cent Sunday night suppers for students only. 
All work is done by students. 

Ward Belmont School. A cooperative fac- 
ulty dinner was held at the home economics 
building on February 9. Mrs. Virginia R. 
Dickinson was in charge. 

The semi-annual display of garments made 
in the clothing classes occurred the middle of 
February in chapel, with each student model- 


ing her own garments. 
VERMONT 


University of Vermont. C.W.A. funds have 
made it possible to employ men for refinishing 
work and necessary repairs in Morrill Hall and 
the home management house. 

The home economics faculty has cooperated 
whenever possible in emergency relief work. 
Bertha Terrill has helped in organizing the 
emergency adult education classes and the 
emergency nursery schools. At the request 
of the state commissioner of education, Sara 
Holbrook took charge of the intensive training 
given to the 24 leaders of the nursery schools. 

Extension Service. Fourteen counties have 
temporary nutrition and handicraft workers 
employed through the C.W.S. ‘The nutrition- 
ists have organized hot lunches in about 250 
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rural schools. Each community employs a 
woman for two hours each day to prepare and 
serve the hot dish which supplements the lunch 
brought from home. About 50 meat-canning 
demonstrations have been requested and given. 
The nutritionists have also made contacts 
with the town overseers and made home visits 
to families on relief. Recommendations are 
made to provide adequate diets on minimum 
food allowances. The handicraft workers are 
teaching chair seating, upholstery, furniture 
refinishing, and rug making. Classes are being 
conducted in tailoring, clothing renovation, and 
making children’s clothing. 

Public Schools. About 35 high schools have 
taken advantage of the C.W.A. funds to engage 
a woman to prepare and serve one hot dish to 
students who bring their lunch from home. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
Association is aiding national and state or- 
ganizations with welfare work and has insti- 
tuted a program for affiliated clubs in the state. 
Ruth Rees is the Association’s president this 
year. 

Brigham Young University. Mrs. Irene S. 
Barlow has been appointed to the position 
formerly held by Etta Scorup, who has been 
made state supervisor of home economics. 

University of Utah. Dr. Rose H. Widtsoe 
has been made state nutrition director. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Effie Bar- 
rows is in charge of the nursery school. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Meetings have been scheduled in Tacoma on 
March 3 and in Spokane on April 5. Alice 
Sowers of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is down as speaker at both. 

Washington State College. The nursery 
school cottage of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics is being used for the nursery school 
project sponsored by the County Emergency 
Education Relief Council. Jean Koyl is in 
general charge, and Opal Jenkins takes care 
of feeding the children. 

Stella May Heywood, instructor in foods, 
resigned to be married in February to Keith 
Swartz of Chicago. 
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University of Washington. Mabel Flanley, 
who organized the dietary department at Al- 
fred Hospital in Melbourne, Australia, is now 
acting manager of the Washington State Dairy 
Council and nutrition director for the State 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

Jessie Caplin of Minneapolis gave a series of 
public lectures at a Seattle store in February on 
“How to Become a Better Buyer.” She was 
entertained at tea by the students. 

The Home Economics Club and Foresters’ 
Club had a very successful “Exchange Des- 
sert’”’ on February 2, followed by a treasure 
hunt, dancing, and cards. 

Public Schools. Successful classes in social 
and family relationships and in home economics 
for boys have been reported by many high 
schools. Maurine Taylor of Rosalie writes 
that much interest was shown in budgeting 
early in the year when all students were con- 
cerned with raising funds for new books, class 
dues, and student-body fees. At Rogers High 
School, Spokane, the work has been enthusias- 
tically received by both pupils and parents. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association. 
In October, 1933, a reprint was published of 
the “Course of Study in Home Economics for 
Junior and Senior High Schools,” first issued 
by the Association in 1932. A thorough re- 
vision of the course is now under way with Ruth 
Michaels of Stout Institute as chairman. 

The Stout Institute. Students in residence 
this fall painted furniture, made cushions and 
wall hangings, and dyed bedspreads for the 
remodeled home management house. 

Several members of the faculty attended the 
state teachers meeting in Milwaukee. Dean 
Michaels had charge of the home economics 
program. 

The class in educational activities for young 
children staged a toy and book exhibit attended 
by several hundred Menomonie residents. 

The home economics faculty has been mak- 
ing an intensive study of the counseling of 
college students and reporting its findings at 
faculty meetings. The counseling group as- 
signed to each faculty member includes students 
from each of the four-year groups. 

University of Wisconsin. In January Abby 


1934) 


L. Marlatt went to Providence, Rhode Island, 
to participate in the silver anniversary of the 
Rhode Island branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, which she organized 
when she taught in the Technical High School 
there. At a tea given in her honor 100 of her 
former students were present. 

The annual Farm and Home Week was held 
in Madison from January 29 to February 2. 
Out-of-state speakers included Grace Irene 
Bennett of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund; Aubyn Chinn, National Dairy Council; 
and Mrs. Julia Kiene,Capper’s Farmer. On 
Tuesday evening a recognition banquet was 
given in honor of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, 
who resigned as State leader of home eco- 
nomics extension last fall. A portrait of Mrs. 
Jones was given to the College of Agriculture 
and has been hung in Agricultural Hall. 

Because of the 43.9 per cent increase in 
freshman enrollment, Mildred Boggs has been 
appointed instructor in home economics. 

Milwaukee. Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Jane Haker, a senior and president of the stu- 
dent Home Economics Club, was elected chair- 
man of the State Council of Student Clubs 
formed on February 3. Grace Stumpf, also a 
senior, told about the student projects sug- 
gested by the A.H.E.A. 

The Home Economics Club invited all 
students of the College to its interesting meet- 
ing at which the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion exhibit was shown and one of the students 
explained it and the terms of the Tugwell bill. 
Every student promised to write a letter to her 
senator urging the passage of the measure. 

Public Schools, Milwaukee reports the 
largest enrollment in high school household 
arts in its history. A larger number of boys 
have asked and registered for this work, mainly 
juniors or seniors, apparently because they 
realize the value of homemaking knowledge 
to men as well as women. 

Mount Mary College. The home economics 


department won a 78-piece chest of 1847 Rogers 
silver in a recent table-setting contest held at 
Gimbel’s in Milwaukee. 

Sister Mary Albert, professor of home eco- 
nomics, was chairman of the dinner committee 
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for the Milwaukee diocese celebration of the 
Foundation Centennial of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. 

Vocational Education. The Racine Voca- 
tional School has invited several homemakers 
who employ help in their homes to act as an 
“advisory committee’ and attend regular 
meetings with the faculty in charge of home 
employment units. They hope to adjust the 
content of courses so as to have more satisfied 
employees and employers. 

There are nearly 200 adult homemaking 
classes under the F.E.R.A. education program 
in Wisconsin. Homemaking classes rank third 
highest among the projects. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. The annual conference 
for extension workers was held at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming from January 9to13. Dis- 
cussions centered around the most practical 
means of adapting the work to the provisions 
of the A.A.A. and the emergency work com- 
pleted in the past year. Projects for the com- 
ing year were presented and approved. 

County Extension Councils, representing 
the entire enrollment in homemakers’ groups, 
voted to return to the plan of working on ma- 
jor projects. Local leader training will be 
given for most of the projects, and emergency 
work will be done wherever necessary. ‘“‘Dye- 
ing” and “Dry Cleaning” with non-inflam- 
mable solution will be added to the clothing 
program; and “Spending the Food Dollar 
Wisely”’ and “Keeping Up to Date on Nutri- 
tion,’’ to the list of regular foods and nutrition 
projects. Mary Collopy, state home demon- 
stration leader, will conduct the home manage- 
ment project. 

State Department of Education. Seventeen 
unemployed teachers and homemakers have 
been employed under the F.E.R.A. program 
and are serving approximately 50 unemployed 
or needy families in the state through organ- 
ized class work and home visiting programs. 

Mrs. Jane Hinkley Blake, western regional 
agent for vocational homemaking education, 
spent February 16 and 17 at the state office of 
education in Cheyenne. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Howard F. Bigelow, professor of economics 
at Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, is a frequent contributor, his 
last previous article appearing in January. 

Donald Slesinger has been professor of law at 
the University of Chicago since 1930 and 
associate dean of its division of social sciences 
since 1931. His training at Columbia, Har- 
vard, and Yale and his work for several uni- 
versities and foundations have combined law, 
sociology, and mental hygiene. 

Hattie E. Anderson has been connected for 
the past seven years with the division of in- 
struction and research at the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. A graduate of Central State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
her experience has included teaching in grade, 
high, and vocational schools. Eva M. Waller 
was advaticed in 1931 from assistant state su- 
pervisor of homemaking education in Arizona 
to state supervisor. She received her B.S. 
degree from the University of Kentucky and 
her M.S. from Colorado Agricultural College; 
and she has taught home economics in high 
schools of Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Arizona. Helen Linn, teacher-nurse for the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation at the Ann J. 
Kellogg School in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
received her R.N. from the University of 
Michigan School of Nursing and her B.S. in 
home economics from Michigan State College. 


Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was a contributor to the February and 
March issues. 

Grace Bulkley Stoltze, a former teacher 
now the mother of five children, says that as 
a bride she “boned”’ McCollum and in 12 years 
has not become bored with meal planning. 

Grace Godfrey is dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Mary Katherine Sears, a home economics 
senior at the University of Missouri and presi- 
dent of the college Home Economics Club, 
supervised the summary of the study she 
reports in this issue. 

Belle Osborn Fish, specialist in child devel- 
opment and parent education with the agri- 
cultural extension division of the University 
of Minnesota since 1929, sandwiched two years 
of teaching and the rearing of a family of six 
children between receiving the bachelor’s degree 
from Montana State College and the master’s 
from Iowa State College. 

Isabel T. Noble and Evelyn G. Halliday are 
both holders of Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and teach in its department of 
home economics. They are widely known as 
the authors of the much-used Hows and Whys 
of Cooking. Helen K. Klaas received her 
M.S. degree from the University of Chicago 
and is now an assistant in the nutrition section 
of Chicago’s Unemployment Relief Service. 
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